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TO GET THE TRAINS THROUGH ... 


SAFELY, SWIFTLY, AND ON TIME 
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These Pennsylvania signal lights tell the engineer 
about the track for miles ahead. Uniquely de- 
signed to penetrate fog or snow, as well as to 


stand out brightly in the glare of noon, they burn 
night and day, ensuring the greatest accuracy 
and security yet developed by signal engineers. 


As the Great Limited 
speeds through the night 


A thousand signal lights, a 
thousand unseen human eyes 
... watch over its swift flight 


OUR conductor and brakeman, 

sometimes even the engineer and 
fireman of your train—these you see 
and come to know. 

But out in the night that flows by 
the windows of your speeding train, 
there is an army of men you seldom 
see, watching over your swift flight, 
playing a vital part in the comfort 
and security of your journey. 

They are everywhere along your 
route: skilled operators in a thousand 
towers, guiding your train through 
the miles of tracks and switches; dis- 


patchers in each divisional headquar- 
ters carefully tracing your progress; 
skilled inspectors awaiting you at 
every stopping point; track walkers, 
levermen, relief crews. . 


And aiding them, supplying an ad- 
ditional check on human decisions, 
there is a system of uncannily accu- 
rate mechanical devices; the largest 
private telephone and telegraph sys- 
tem in the world; indication lights of 
the latest design; automatic block 
machinery and signalling apparatus. 

Over two billion dollars have been invested 
in the huge transportation machinery of the 
Pennsylvania; over 200,000 men, in a thousand 
different jobs, devote their lives to it. And the 
object of it all, the final objective of every man, 
is to get the trains through safely, swiftly and 
on time, 


Leaders of the Largest Fleet 
of Trains in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago— 20 hours 
THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York — 24 hours 


» 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 


» 


CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 


Washington and New York— 
4%3 hours 


» 


THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo and the East 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 


Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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The Complete Romances of 


VOLTAIRE 


All in One Volume! 


OLTAIRE is the greatest example in twenty others and his complete Philosophy of History, 
history of the freedom and power of the The Ignorant Philosopher and Dialogues and philosoph- 


press. The kings of France summoned his 
literary genius to their aid—and their own 


ic criticism, all within the covers of a single 
beautiful volume. 


His Eastern Romances have the charm of the 


heads fell at one stroke of his liberty-loving Arabian nights, the wisdom of the Orient, and the 
pen. As a writer of satirical romances he satire of—Voltaire. You are seized in a whirl of 


ranks first in the world’s literature. 


Think of having Voltaire’s complete Romances 
ladig, Candide, The Princess of Babylon, and 


Famous Voltaire Titles in- 
cluded in this edition. 

Zadig 

Candide 

The Princess of Babylon 

The White Bull 

Micromegas 

Jeannot and Colin 

An Adventure in India 

Philosophy of History 

Ignorant Philosopher 

Chinese Catechism 

Mysteries of the Egyp- 

tians 

and many other roman- 

ces, dialogues and phil- 

osophic criticism. 


Oriental characters, desert passion—fanatic love and 
super-thrilling adventures. His was a daring pen of 
flashing romance. And in this one book are his 
complete romances! 

In addition there are included Voltaire’s greatest 
philosophical works. The Philosophy of History, for 
instance, which can be understood by a child "and 
finished in one reading. Yet it is the deepest philosoph- 
ic treatment of the knowledge and history of all 
times. 


Read it ON APPROVAL! 


Within the covers of one slender, beautiful volume, 
has been placed enough’ of the immortal work of 
Voltaire to fill an eight volume set! We know you will 

want to own this new, single volume edition of the 
works of Voltaire, but to utterly convince you we 
ask you to examine it one week at our expense. See 
it,—read it, and if you like it, pay only the small 
price mentioned in the coupon below. If you do not 
Jike it, return it at our expense. 


Flo, 
BGS 


WALTER J. BLACK CO, 
171 Madison 


Avenue 
WEW YORK CITY. NX 


Possess 
(53) 


¢ Walter J. Black Co., 
e 171 Madison Ave., 
¢ New York, N. Y., 


¢ Send for free. examination the 
be works of Voltaire in one volume 
Oe printed on Library Text paper, bound 
in flexible Keratol. I will either return 
the book at your expense or will remit $5.45 

in full payment within a week. 


PITT 
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City ccccosccees sccevesececccecsseccoeeeseees cccceecoe escveoteeooesed TILA. occcccecsessocsnecsssoossine 


CA 


@ {| Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian 
YB Morocco at only $1.50 more. 
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ENTISTS are the 
greatest friends of Ipana because 


they are the crusaders for sounder 


teeth and healthier gums. 


For tender gums they recom- 
mend massage—a light massage 


at first—and thousands add | 


“with Ipana.”’ 


Our professional men have 


made over 100,000 calls on the 


profession, and it was through 
the endorsement of dentists that 


Ipana first became known! 


Tooth Paste 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., NEW YORK 


© 1927 
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Code Plus 
Sirs : 

May I call your attention to the fact 
that when your department of RELIGION, 
TIME, Feb. 28, p. 22, explains the assertion 
that Christianity is “primarily a way of 
life’ by the inserted note, “i. e. a moral 
code,” it is far from doing justice to the 
persons quoted. They might without hesi- 
tation appeal to the New Testament itself, 
for when Jesus said, “I am the way .. no 
one cometh unto the Father but by me,” 
He surely did not mean that He was a 
moral code. When Paul wrote, “It is no 
longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me,” 
he was not, of course, professing indiffer- 
ence to morals, but he was “primarily” 
emphasizing a spiritual experience which 
he found more fruitful, in ethics and 
elsewhere, than any “code” could be. 

I trust this letter does not intrude un- 
duly. The courteous welcome you give to 
correspondents invites these proofs of the 
attentive reading which Time deserves and 
receives. 

Epwarp S. WORCESTER 

Theological Seminary, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


If 


irs: 

If all of Time were as bad as some of it 
is, it would be rotten. But if all of Time 
were as good as some of it is, it—well, it 
couldn’t be. 

E. C. OAKLEY 

Palo Alto, Calif. 


“Peppist”’ 


Sirs: 

I have noticed that Time is a bond be- 
tween strangers. 

Why not have a button to wear in the lapel 
or on the dress bearing a proper symbol, 
and representing Timk-readers. I’m sure 
most of us subscribers would like to know 
that the man we meet is an_ up-to-the- 
moment “peppist,” and we would be glad 
to pay a nominal price for such buttons 
or insignias. 

WayYBREN L. TRACY 

Worthington, Ohio 


Gorgas, Not Goethals 


Sirs: 

In your story of Mr. John F. Stevens’ 
recent trip to the Isthmus of Panama 
(Time, Feb. 28, p. 10), you say that 
General Geo. W. Goethals “conquered the 
greatest foe of his predecessors, yellow 
fever.” 

Among those who are familiar with the 
history of the construction of the Panama 
Canal, credit for the eradication of yellow 
fever from the Isthmus is given principally 
to the late General W. C. Gorgas. It de- 
tracts nothing from the honor due General 
Goethals as a great engineer, 2 great or- 
ganizer and a great executive, to give Gen- 
eral Gorgas the honor due him, and in the 
name of the thousands of his fellow coun- 
trymen who love and respect his memory, 
I ask that you will do so. 

Harry D. REED 
Judge, Superior Courts 
Waycross, Ga. 








Hiccoughs 


Sirs: 

...I read Time from cover to cover, 
and it helps me in various’ ways. Recently 
I had a sudden attack of hiccoughs and 
after trying several home treatments | 
suddenly decided to look for the Jan. 24 
copy of TIME and on p. 18 I found in the 
footnotes not only the remedies but also 
a satisfactory explanation of the causes 
of hiccoughs. 

Rev. JOSEPH KAFAFIAN THOMSON 

Paterson, N. J. 


Debs Not Missing 


Sirs: 

Here's your check for subscription. After 
having paid you the money, I feel that I 
may make one complaint. “All the news” 
is your maxim. Eugene V. Debs died a 
while ago and so far as I could find, your 
paper made not one single mention of him, 
Wasn’t the courage of this man during his 
lifetime, no metter what you may have 
thought of his views, a sufficient justifica- 
tion for at least a passing reference to 
him? Or is TimMe’s measure of greatness 
financial rather than moral? 

Dan B. SHIELDS 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Let Subscriber Shields turn to 


TimE, Nov. 1, p .12; also to Na- 
TIONAL AFFArRS in this issue.—-Ep, 


. . . 


More Doctors 
Sirs: 

As you state (Time, Feb. 28, p. 24) few 
doctors abandon medicine to become famed 
in other fields; but your list of those 
otherwise famed is so inadequate that I'm 
having the audacity to name a few— 
Rabelais, Agassiz, Schiller, Keats, Gold- 
smith, Steinmetz, John Locke, Mungo 
Park, Sir Auckland Geddes, S. Weir 
Mitchell, Joseph Hergesheimer, A. S. M. 
Hutchinson, W. Somerset Maugham, Hen- 
ry C. Rowland and now Warwick Deeping. 
The enumeration might be continued, but 
these will suffice. 

THomasS H. MERKLE, M. D. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


n . 7 
Zweiger Flayed 
Sirs: ° 
. . . The letter printed in Time, Feb. 28, 
under the caption “‘Ohio’s Coal Bin” is no 
more than oafish drivel. 

Subscriber* Zweiger’s confessed familiarity 
with the routine of sleeping off a debauch 
over Sunday doubtless explains why he has 
never met any of West Virginia's repre 
sentative citizenship. 


His amazing inaccuracy is exemplified 


*An_ error. Newsstand Buyer Zweiger 
is not a Trme subscriber.—Eb. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Circuration Mer., Time, Inc. 


PenTON BuILpINnG, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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“That Man Corey 


Certainly Interesting—” 


They say that of him now wherever he goes—this Corey 
who never used to have a thing to say. Almost overnight 
he became one of the best-informed men of his group. 


so well educated.” 

“He isn’t. He left school 
when he was a kid. Mighty interest- 
ing though—isn’t he?” 

“Yes; he seems to know about 
everything. See how he’s holding 
those people fascinated by what he’s 
saying! He’s quoting from Shelley, 
I believe.” 

“You ought to hear him at a 
business conference. He has all 
sorts of information at his com- 
mand. I remember when he always 
wed to be at a loss for something 
to say; now he can talk better than 
any of us.” 

“What amazes me is the way he 
can talk on almost any subject at 
al. And he seems to be familiar 
with all the great writers and 
philosophers. He must do a lot of 
reading.” 

“I don’t see how he.can. He’s very 
busy, and I’m sure he hasn’t any 
more time to read than we have. 
But I wonder how he became so 
well-informed—almost overnight, it 
ems to me. It has certainly made 
an interesting man of him.” 

Later they had occasion to speak 
to Corey; and they asked him about 
i. They weren’t prepared for what 
he told them. 

“Read?” he said. “Why, I 
scarcely ever get time to read at all.” 

“But in this one evening you 
quoted from Dante, from Browning, 


| NEVER knew that Corey was 


from Kipling, from Poe! How do 
you do it?” 
Corey laughed. “Elbert Hubbard 


did all my reading for me—years 
ago. I simply use his Scrap Book.” 

“You use Hubbard’s Scrap Book? 
What do you mean?” 

“Well, you know that Elbert Hubbard 
began a scrap book when he was quite 
young. He put into it all the bits of writing 
that inspired and helped him most. He 
read everything—searched the literature 
of every age and every country—to find 
the ideas which would help him in his own 
work. He kept this scrap book all through 
life, adding whatever he thought great and 
inspiring. As the scrap book grew, it became 
Hubbard’s greatest source of ideas. He 
turned to it constantly; it helped him win 
fame as a writer and orator. At the time of 
his death on the sinking of the: Lusitania, 
it had become a priceless collection of great 
thoughts—the fruit of a whole lifetime of 
discriminating reading.” 

“But what can this private scrap book 
possibly mean to you? How can you— 
use it—as you say?” 

“The executors of Hubbard’s estate 
agreed to the publication of his scrap book 
after his death. I have a copy. That’s why 
I say Elbert Hubbard did my reading for 
me. All I have to do is glance through his 
Scrap Book occasionally—and I get all the 
best thoughts and ideas of the last 4,000 
years, without wading through a lot of 
uninteresting reading.” 

“So that’s your secret! That’s why yous 
can talk so well on so many different 


subjects! That Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
has made you a different man, Corey!’”’ 
Examine the Famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book—Free 
The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radi- 


ates inspiration from every page. It con- 
tains ideas, thoughts, passages, excerpts, 
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poems, epigrams—selected from the master 
thinkers of all ages. It represents the best 
of a lifetime of discriminating reading, 
contains choice selections from 500 great 
writers. There is not a commonplace sen- 
tence in the whole volume. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of 
Roycroft bookmaking. The type is set 
Venetian style—a page within a page— 
printed in two colors on fine tinted book 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day exami- 
nation—if you act at once. Just send off 
the coupon today and the famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward to you 
promptly. When it arrives, glance through 
it. If you aren’t stimulated, inspired, en- 
chanted—simply return the Scrap Book 
within the 5-day period and the exami- 
nation will have cost you nothing. Other- 
wise send only $2.90 plus few cents postage 
in full payment. 

Remember—you are the judge. Clip and 
mail this coupon NOW. Wm. H. Wise & 
Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 43, 50 
West 47th Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 43 

50 West 47th Street, New York City. 

You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Boo« in the cloth- 
lined butcher paper binding. Within the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap. Book without 
obligation, or keep it for my own and send you 
only $2.90, plus few cents postage, in full payment. 


Name 


Address 


A few copies are available in a sturdy binding 
of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 
additional. Please check in the square at the left if 
you want this de luxe binding, with the same return 
privilege. 
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Lillibridge, Advertising 


U3J 


URS is not an organ- 
O ization of clever 
writers, or of superficially 
brilliant advertising men. 
It is, rather, a group of 
men who are trained to 
think and dig until they 
get at the heart of a prod- 
uct and its selling prob- 
lem, and then to inject that 
invisible element, convic- 
tion, into their work. 


Ray D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 
New York, 


+ & 


in his inference that the Ohio River was 
named for our excellent neighbor state to 
the north and west. The reverse is the 
case by nearly 200 years, but what’s 200 
years to Mr. Zweiger!.. . 
ConrRAD BREVICK 

Secretary-Manager 

Bluefield Chamber of Commerce 

Bluefield, West Va. 


As to Mr. Zweiger’s stab at our Sunday 
laws, I thank God that I live in a State that 
has the decency to at least observe one 
day out of the week. We do not have 
shows, road-houses and dance-halls going 
at full swing as in Ohio. Our citizens 
have a proper regard for the Sabbath... . 
It was in the State of Ohio and the City 
of Cincinnati that I first saw women 
drinking in public and I have never yet 
seen this in West Virginia. .. . 

NETTIE Vass STEELE 

Bluefield, West Va. 


- - « The intelligentsia . . cannot be 
pleased with the ‘“‘Gum-chewers standard” 
which you set in printing the gutter-like 
statements of Mr. Zweiger. Such a letter 
is not news, it is not literature, it is not 
even rational. .. . 


C. H. S. Merri. 

Milton, Mass. 

. . « As a native of a state, excelled 
with difficulty by any other in scenic 
beauty, commerce, industry and education, 
allow me to invite Trme’s subscribers to 
eome, see and enjoy the Switzerland of 
America. Our mountains, rivers, cities 
and churches will welcome them any day 
ef the week, Sunday included. Visitors 
from west of the Ohio River will find it 
safe and enjoyable to park their “gats” 


at home. 
D. N. Barser, M.D. 
Owens, West Va. 


© . . 


- . + Subscriber* Zweiger’s letter in 
Time, Feb. 28 is rather caustic. Though 
not a West Virginian, I am familiar with 
the state and with the comparative vir- 
tues of its neighbor states. . .. Living 
only 50 miles from the Ohio River, Mr. 
Zweiger has manifestly never been up to 


' 

It J 

Tuts ENJOYABLE 
NEW WAS ~ 


Keep physically fit—radiantly healthy! 
Youcan nowexerciseand massage your 
whole body in this surprisingly simple 
new way right in your own home— 
without any effort. Thousands are doing it. 


Oscillate Your Way 
to Health 


The rapidly oscillating girdles of the Health 
Builder give a combined massage-vibratory 
treatment better than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. The Health 
Builder vigorously massages the heaviest mus- 
cles, peps up sluggish circulation, aids digestion 
and elimination, strengthens muscle “tone” and 
improves the functions of the internal organs. 


Over 50,000 men and women of all ages have used the “Health 
Builder” for health improvement upon the recommendation of 
their physicians! Used daily in countless private homes, large medical 
institutions, athletic clubs, gymnasiums, ocean liners and by numerous 
physicians in their practice 


Send for “Keeping Fit In Fifteen Minutes a Day"—a valuable Free 


MISS 
x DOROTHY KNAPP 
acclaimed the world’s 
most beautiful woman 
—who uses the“Health 
Builder” daily, in 
her home, 


Room GB-2111 


Book showing the “Battle Creek Health Builder” in 
operation — with complete series of home exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Huntington, W. Va., a city after 
Chillicothe might well eaten her = 
Being myself a native of Virginia, the 
original mother of these states, it grieves 
me to see much unwarranted mud-sling. 
eae 
J. H. Hurr 
Bluefield, Va. Bs 


Subscriber* Zweiger, in his letter jp 
Time, Feb. 28, expresses, not only the 
most sublime ignorance in his knowledge 
of this state, but also the most assinine gb. 
surdness. Then, too, his knowledge of 
national affairs is appallingly lacking, — 

1) Has he ever been asked to leave the 
State of West Virginia for reasons best 
known to himself? 

2) Could it be possible that he wag 
in the coal production business in Ohio, 
only to lose out because of the mighty 
strides the coal industry in this state 
which has left Ohio mines high and dry, 
in so far as business is concerned?.., 

3) Does he think he is literate? If go, 
then let him read a little, and find out for 
himself, the real name of his “John 1. 
Davis.” 

4) Is Subscriber* Zweiger an American 
citizen ? 

5) How many states have produced pre. 
idents? Are all of those who have not, 
then, to be looked down upon? 

6) Does he know that “his” state is 
named for a West Virginia River? 

7) Has he ever viewed the panorama 
from Hawk’s Nest, has he ever driven up 
the New River Gorge, has he ever seen 
anything in nature in the State of Ohio 
that can compare with the scenic beauty of 
West Virginia? 

8) Why he slurred over the request for 
information as to his feeling towards 
Ohio’s now famous “gang’’? 

9) What newspaper in Chillicothe is 
there that can in any way compare with 
the Charleston Gazette, or any other news- 
paper in any West Virginia town near 
the size of Chillicothe? 

10) Did he ever hear of “Stonewall” 
Jackson? Of Booker T. Washington? Of 
the man who “carried the message to 
Garcia?” 

I am awaiting Subscriber* Zweiger’s re- 
ply with interest. 

GENE Moore 

The Charleston Gazette 

“The State Newspaper” 

Charleston, W. Va. 


. . . Has he [Mr. Zweiger]ever heard 
of Stephen B. Elkins, John E. Kenna, 
N. B. Scott, J. N. Camden or W. P. 
Hubbard? Does he know John Cornwall, 
John W. Davis or Governor Gore? To 
quote Mr. Zweiger. Does he not think 
that they “stack up against Fess and 


Willis?” ... 
BEN S. BAER 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


. « + The statement made by George 
Zweiger in Time, Feb. 28, is one that 
makes me write you about such a state 
ment, which anyone who has ever stayed 
in West Virginia any length of time will 
know is not true, and those who have not 
will be lead on the wrong track fearing 
they will come in contact with such people 
as stated by George Zweiger in Ohio's 
Coal Bin. ie 

That statement, ‘“Ohio’s Coal Bin, 
[Trmz, Feb. 28] is a credit to any state 
to have. West Virginia is Ohio’s Coal Bin 
and more states than Ohio. Why? It 
produces more coal than Ohio can Use 
Ohio ought to be thankful they have a coal 
bin close by, and what happens? They dont 
really appreciate the wonderful gift they 
have. As far as the Charleston Gazette Times 
being a paper hardly literate it is by far 
a better paper than the Chillicothe papert 
ever hopes to be. 

CHARLES A. FLEGEL 

Chicago, Il. 


. . . 


Kindly cancel my subscription. I have 
never seen anything in print quite as foul 
as the Zweiger letter you so proudly dis 
play in your issue of Feb. 28. 

H. G. OTIs 

International City Managers’ Assn. 

Secretariat: Lawrence, Kan. 

Office of the President 

Clarksburg, West Va. 


*An error. Newstand Buyer Zweiger ® 
not a TIME subscriber.—Eb. 

+There are two Chillicothe newspapers— 
the News-Advertiser and the Scioto Gr 
gette.— Ep. 
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Told as never before, scene by scene. Here the sea-rovers, 
— exiles, pioneers, explorers, founders, writers and business 
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‘Stoner, Lie || ees ee Ase, kind of history has been The purpose of this unusual history 
message to aD “a : "a written. It brings to you a glow- is to provide every home with a re- 


ee ing account of the greatest adventure of creation of the American story for the 
ee TT eee 4 oe ma, B “ivilization—America. pleasure and value of knowing it. 
Moore Gy : la J wy It unfolds in fascinating text the story of Here are narratives reflecting intimate 
¥ 3 a the outpouring of our forefathers from personal experiences by men of rare 

Europe; their exploration and taming of scholarship and large human sympathy. 


a virgin wilderness; the westward push pA cae 
of pioneers on the frontiers of a savage The Yale Chronicles of America is 


rE. ome ; ’ y gh . world; and then the growth and progress the creation of thirty-seven brilliant 

or W. P. ae ys p ; J. of anation rounded out between the blue historical writers working under the 
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not think flow down to the Atlantic. Chairman of the Department of History, 


Fess and 4 . A a. . a ss o The Yale Chronicles of America cap- Yale University. This achievement is 
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Suc brilliant mastery of distance; 
so smooth and silent and vibration- 
less; so luxurious in comfort and 
appointment—the motoring wise 
everywhere are unreservedly character- 
izing the Imperial “80’"—supreme 
expression of Chrysler Standardized 
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f-0.b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


( Over No. 15 Dupont Circle, 
late one afternoon last week, the 
Presidential flag dipped in the fresh 
breeze, rose for the first time to 
the top of the flagstaff there. Be- 
fore the door of the white marble 
mansion, President Coolidge stood 
with his white collie, Rob Roy, 
posed for photographers, followed 
the dog over the threshold into 
his new home. Through the huge 
foyer he walked, past the costly 
Gobelin tapestry at his left, up 
the marble stairway lined with 
heads of mountain goats, lions, 
elk and caribou. Into the large 
room next to the library that is to 
be his workshop he stepped, paused, 
smiled at friendly objects: his desk, 
his favorite chair, many of his 
books, all brought carefully from 
the White House. Here he may 


work when he wishes to stay at - 


home; on most days he will con- 
tinue to use the executive offices 
in the right wing of the White 
House, 

Earlier in the day Mrs. Coolidge 
had arrived with cherished per- 
sonal belongings to see that the 
30-room house was in order, the 
corps of White House’ servants 
deployed. In her third-story bed- 
room clothes were hung in wide 
closets, her dressing table put in 
homelike shape. 

In the evening the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge sat down in Adam* 
chairs to an Adam table in the 
five-windowed dining-room  decor- 
ated in rose tapestry paper, ate 
their first meal in the temporary 
White House. Fifty-eight guests 
could easily have dined there with 
them. For a more festive night 
they left the pink and white Louis 
XIV ballroom across the hall, with 
its balcony, fireplace and paintings 
by many masters. 

@ The President ordered the 
Mayflower from her dock for the 
first time since last fall, sailed 
down the Potomac with Mrs. Cool- 
idge for a week-end cruise. Sevre- 
tary of Labor James J. Davis and 
Mrs. Davis, Assistant Secretary of 
War F. Trubee Davison and Mrs. 
Davison were among the guests. 

@ On the next to the last day of 
the last session of the 69th Con- 


*Brothers Robert and James Adam, famed 
18th Century British furniture makers. 





An Evening Next Week 


TIME has been giving “pop 
question games” (i.e. questions 
& answers) over -the’ radio 
since 1924. TIME has _ pre- 
sented “skull tests” (i.e. ques- 
tions & answers) to the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of leading 
U. S. cities. 

Perceptible now, 
the land, is a craze: Questions, 
Questions. Let subscribers who 
wish to see potent questions, ably 
put, turn to p. 41 of NEXT 
WEEK’S (March 21) ISSUE. 
There they will find eight games 
that will well warrant their call- 
ing in their shrewdest friends, 
appointing an umpire and mak- 
ing an evening of it. 

Who will be the champion at 
your party? Who State cham- 
pion? Who champion of the 
U. S.? 


throughout 


gress, from 8:30 a.-m. until late 
at night, President Coolidge 
scanned new measures, signed them, 
made them law. As he toiled he 
waited for word from Capitol Hill 
where weary Senators carried a 
filibuster far into its second night. 
At last, impatient, he sent word to 
Senator Curtis, Republican floor- 
leader: It was imperative that the 
Deficiency Bill be passed before 
Congress adjourned. From the 
Senate no word, no more bills came 
for the Presidential signature. But 
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165 measures had been signed. 
many of them of wide importance. 
Among them were: 


A bill for the erection of a monu- 
ment at Kitty Hawk, N. C., com- 
memorating the first successful 
flight in a power-driven plane by 
pioneer airman Orville Wright. 

A bill creating a division of for- 
eign commerce in the Department 
of Commerce to supply information 
on foreign markets to U. S. manu- 
facturers. 

A bill fixing the qualifications for 
voters in Alaska. (They shall be 
able to write in English and read 
the Constitution in English.) 

A bill creating separate bureaus 
for Prohibition enforcemgnt and 
customs in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and_ putting Prohibition 
agents under civil service. 

Bills creating a new Federal Dis- 
trict in North Carolina, additional 
Federal District Judges in the Con- 
necticut, Maryland, Western New 
York, Northern California, Eastern 
Michigan and Eastern Pennsylvania 
districts. To the Pennsylvania post 
the President appointed W. S. 
Kirkpatrick of Easton, Pa. 

The Naval Appropriation Bill 
which gives the Navy $316,000,000 
for the fiscal year of 1928. Of this 
sum $19,808,000 will be used for 
naval aviation, $450,000 is allotted 
to begin the construction of three 
new cruisers. The last item has 
been steadfastly opposed -by the 
President; he made no comment. 

A bill appropriating $2,341,000 
for the rebuilding of the Picatinny 
Army Arsenal at Lake Denmark, 
N. J., blown up last year at a cost 
of 22 lives, $84,000,000 worth of 
Government property (TIME, July 
19, Aug. 2). 

C Harold Orville Mackenzie was 
nominated by the President as 
Minister to Siam. 

@ In 1914 Kaiser Wilhelm II 
reigned, the World War broke out, 
cables between Germany and the 
U. S. were cut by the Allies. Last 
week President von Hindenburg, 
second President of the German 
people, exchanged greetings with 
President Coolidge, formally open- 
ing the newly laid Emden-Azores 
cable. 

@ Sturdy Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis is proud of Penn- 
sylvania. Born in South Wales, he 
moved to the little town of Sharon, 
Pa., finished his schooling at the 
age of eleven and went into the 
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steel mills to earn a life-long re- 
spect for labor and laborers (TIME, 
Jan. 10). Last week came his turn 
to entertain President and Mrs. 
Coolidge at the last of the Cabinet 
dinners of the season, and he pre- 
sented to them Pennsylvanians, 
Worthington Scranton of Scranton 
and a score of such stalwarts of 
the state. 

@ Ira C. Marshall, industrious 
son of Adam, grew more bushels of 
corn to an acre than any other 
man, was hailed corn monarch of 
the world.* Last week he was 
summoned from his farm near Ada, 
Ohio, to tell President Coolidge how 
he makes corn grow. Farmer Mar- 
shall’s formula: good seed, fer- 
tilizer heavily applied, and a care- 
ful rate of planting. 


THE CABINET 
Hand-Out 


Premier Raymond Poincaré 
cabled Secretary of the Treasury An- 
drew W. Mellon that France would 
like to pay the U. S. $10,000,000 
on its War debt account. Mr. 
Mellon cabled back that the U. S. 
would be pleased to accept the 
hand-out. The payment will be 
made on June 15, without prejudice 
to the ratification of the Berenger- 
Mellon debt-funding agreement 
which neither the French Parlia- 
ment nor the U. S. Senate has yet 
approved. 

The $10,000,000 will be France’s 
first payment on the War borrow- 
ings, although she is paying the 
U. S. $20,000,000 annually for the 
purchase of surplus War ma- 
terials. The total amount of the 
French funded debt to the U. S. 
is $4,025,000,000. 


Sugar Strike 


When Tarhata Kiram, flapper 
Philippine princess, married a Moro 
chieftain, newspapers printed col- 
umns, made sure that the U. S. 
knew. Last week, other things far 
more troublous to Governor Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood, claimed his at- 
tention. 

The Governor General, after a 
second operation for hernia, cabled 
the government at Washington he 
was in fine fettle, settled down to 
fight the strike of sugar workers of 
which new and disturbing reports 
came from Bais, Oriental Negros 
Province. 


There not long before, hordes of 
wiry, brown-skinned Filipinos clam- 
bered aboard six locomotives lying 
idle on the tracks, ran them defi- 
antly out of sight and hearing. 


*By Ohio State University with the ap- 
proval of the Department of Agriculture. 
In 1926 Mr. Marshall won the award with 
a yield of 168.66 bushels to the acre on 
a ten-acre plot; in 1925 with a yield of 
160.1 bushels to the acre. 
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FARMER MARSHALL 


good seed, heavy fertilizer, 


careful planting 


Others, at night, lit torches from 
their fires, set ablaze piles of su- 
gar cane over wide-stretching fields. 
All about the district, thousands of 
tons of cut cane lay spoiling. The 
Governor General pondered, consid- 
ered the arrest of strike-leaders, 
sought for new ways to end the 
strike. 


Meanwhile in the Philippine Su- 
preme Court, the Governor Gener- 
al’s fight for the control of the 
failing Philippine National Bank 
continued. Year by year, since its 
organization in 1916, its loans to 
sugar planters and mills have in- 
creased; now, its losses total $40,- 
000,000. General Wood feels that 
under new control it may prosper. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 


@ Passed the Prohibition reor- 
ganization bill. (Bill went to the 
President, was signed.) 

@ Adopted a report of the Privil- 
eges and Elections Committee ex- 
onerating Senator Arthur R. Gould 
of Maine of bribery charges. 

( = Filibustered 40% hours to de- 
feat resolution which would con- 
tinue the life of Senator James 
A. Reed’s investigating committee 
(see below). 

@ Failed, because of the filibuster, 
to pass several important non- 
partisan bills: the Second Defi- 
ciency bill, carrying funds of $93,- 
700,000 necessary to maintain part 








of the army and other Govern- 
ment organizations; the Public 
Buildings bill carrying $125,000, 
000; the Alien Property Claims 
ill; the Disabled Emergency Of- 
ficers Retirement bill; the Medici- 
nal Liquor bill. (Although the Ad- 
ministration may be embarrassed 
by the lack of funds in some de- 
partments, it can, by shrewd man- 
agement, make 95% of the year’s 
appropriations run the Government 
until the 70th Congress meets in 
December. ) 

@ Adjourned sine die. 

The House— 

@ Passed a bill to elevate the 
guns on the battleships Oklahoma 
and Nevada. (Bill went to the 
President, was signed.) 


@ Dropped impeachment charges 
against Federal Judge Frank Coop- 
er of the Northern District of New 
York. 

@ Defeated, 198 to 183, the 
Fenn bill which would re-apportion 
Congressional membership. 


@ Adjourned sine die. 


Bad-Natured End 


On important issues before the 
Senate there often develops “a 
little group of willful men,” to 
confound the majority. The group 
changes with the issue. Last week 
it was composed of a few old- 
guard Republicans and one Demo- 
cratic buffoon. It was dangerous 
because the end of the session was 
near. By a 40%-hour filibuster it 
accomplished its purpose, damaged 
its members, killed an appropria- 
tion bill and a half dozen other 
important pieces of legislation. 

This group—David A. Reed of 
Pennsylvania, sometimes called a 
“higher type of statesman”; George 
H. Moses of New Hampshire, im- 
placable die-hard; James E. Wat- 
son of Indiana, old-school behind- 
the-scenes man; a few other Re- 
publicans; and Democrat, Cole L. 
Blease of South Carolina, whom 
only Mr. Heflin robs of the title 
“Buffoon of the Senate’—were de- 
termined to prevent Senator James 
A. Reed’s committee from making 
any more campaign fund investiga- 
tions. Mr. Reed of Pennsylvania, 
particularly, did not want his dis- 
tant cousin, Mr. Reed of Missouri, 
to open the ballot boxes which 
elected slush-tainted William S. 
Vare. The Pennsylvanian insisted 
that the regular Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, con- 
taining a majority of old-guard 
Republicans, was best fitted to 
count these ballots. The result 
was the Battle of the Cousins 
which displaced all other Senate 
business; which turned Senators 
into a pack of snarling, sleepless 
animals; which littered the cham- 
ber with apple cores, pitchers of 
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je water and ancient documents. 
The time-filling tactics of the fili- 
husterers were crude. Instead of 
wading Shakespeare or Byron, 
they had the clerk read yesterday’s 
journal. Senator Cameron plodded 
through a document on copper min- 
ing, of which he could not pro- 
nounce some of the words. Sen- 
ator Moses, protectionist, read a 
four-year-old low tariff speech of 
Senator Underwood. Senator 
Blease mouthed the Constitution 
of South Carolina and described 
the life and death of Jefferson 
Davis. Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 
yania mumbled election returns from 
his state, said he hoped to reach 
Georgia by dawn. A correspond- 
ent in the press gallery whispered: 
“Poor fellow, Reed would stand on 
his head on the Senate floor if Bill 
Vare asked him... .” The Sen- 
ate restaurant was out of coffee. 
Mr. Heflin was asleep on a lounge; 
a thoughtful jester had covered 
him with a red drapery. 

Senator Warren was _ pleading 
fr his deficiency appropriation 
bill (see below). Once it seemed 
likely that a compromise would 
be reached. Senator Reed of Mis- 
suri offered to displace his in- 
vestigating resolution to allow 
quick passage of the deficiency bill, 
the alien property bill and the 
public buildings bill. Thereupon, 
Mr, Blease wandered in, half- 
asleep. He heard the words “unani- 
mous consent.” He shouted: “I ob- 
ject.” Nobody was going to pull 
any wool over his eyes. 

The filibuster went through the 
dawn, through the next day, into 
the next night. At midnight the 
Senate adjourned until 8:30 a. m. 
From that hour until the final ad- 
journment at noon, the wrangling 
grew bitterer . . . bitterer. 

“These shrewish scoldings,” be- 
gn Mr. Reed of Pennsylvania. 
“Oh, T hope the Senator is not 
wtulant this morning,” interrupted 
Mr. Robinson of Arkansas. 

Then Pat Harrison, Mississippi 
funnyman, proceeded to pour salt 
m the wounds, said: “Let him 
[David A. Reed] go back and re- 
(lve the cheers of the thugs and 
rruptionists of Pennsylvania and 
kt them say to him that he is the 
Knight of the Closed and Corrupt 













































































































































































































It was one minute before noon 
id the gavel of Vice President 










































































ofthe Senate. . . . This is the only 
sat parliamentary body in the 
World where such a situation ex- 
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“The hour of 12 o’clock having 
arrived, the Senate stands in ad- 
journment sine die.” 


Who won the filibuster? Mr. 
Dawes, the _ spectator. He was 
the one whom the laymen cheered. 

As for the distant cousins—Mr. 





Tue GREATEST SHEPHERD 
Since ABRAHAM 


“Every Senator can’t have his own 
damned way.” 


Reed of Pennsylvania left for a 
rest in Bermuda with the words: 
“The Reed investigating commit- 
tee is dead. There may be strong, 
healthy men on the committee, but 
of course, although a burglar may 
try to jimmy a strong box, there 
is such a thing in the law as 
forcible entry.” 

To which Mr. Reed of Missouri 
replied: “Tell Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania that when I want a 
burglar I will send to his State 
for a recommendation.” 

The Missouri Reed intends to 
continue the activities of his com- 
mittee, to seize, but not open, bal- 
lot boxes in four more Pennsyl- 
vania counties. After he fin- 
ishes defending Henry Ford in a 
$1,000,000 slander suit, he will 
assemble his committee to decide 
on its future course. 


Wyoming’s Hero 


With tears in his voice, if not 
in his eyes, the senectissimus of 
all U. S. Senators stood up and 
pleaded with snarling filibusterers 
for the passage of his Second De- 
ficiency bill, dearer to him than 
all investigating of slush funds. 
He, Francis Emroy Warren of 
Wyoming, 82, Chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 








had made this plea more than 20 
times during the 40%-hour Reed 
v. Reed wrangle. He had _ spent 
half of one night on a Senate 
lounge when he should have been 
home in_ bed. His snow-white 
moustache drooped; his eyes were 
sunken, bleary; his voice quavered. 
Somebody said: “I object.” His 
last plea was dashed to the floor 
like a broken relic. Like an an- 
gered god, he lifted his voice above 
the Senate din, pronounced a 
commandment: “Every Senator 
can’t have his own damned way.” 

But filibusters heeded command- 


ments no more than deficiency 
bills. 


If there is a man in the U. S. 
today who merits the title of 
“Grand Old Man,” it is Mr. Warren. 
His fame goes back to the Civil 
War when he was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for 
gallantry on the field of battle; 
back to the ’70s when he, astride 
a horse, was making Wyoming 
something more than an Indian 
playground; back to the ’80s when 
he was Governor of the territory; 
back to 1890 when he first entered 
the U. S. Senate. . . . And perhaps 
in 1931, when his present term ex- 
pires, he will be guiding his last 
annual three-billion-dollar flock of 
appropriation bills through a 
stormy Senate with the skillful 
hand that gave him the subtitle of 


“The Greatest Shepherd since 
Abraham.” 
Francis Emroy Warren—hero, 


rancher, pioneer, law-giver, finan- 
cier, shepherd, Grand Old Man. 


Good-Natured E iad 


Unlike “that body at the other 
end of the Capitol,”* the House 
brought its 69th session to a 
good-natured end. Everybody was 
happy. Senator Nicholas Long- 
worth was made to blush. On the 
day before adjournment, a Demo- 
crat, Representative Edward W. 
Pou of North Carolina, sounded 
the name of Nicholas Longworth, 
said: “A great many of us feel 
that our old enemy, the Republi- 
can Party, might do itself proud 
if in time it shall put him [Mr. 
Longworth] forth as a candidate 
for the greatest office in the gift 
of the American people and the 
entire world. He has been tried 
in the political fire. He stands 
forth today without a mark against 
his fair name. He stands forth 
as a rugged, typical American. We 
all on our side and on both sides 
wish him well. He presides over 
an American home. About his 
hearth-stone is gathered rugged, 
graceful, refined, intellectual wo- 
manhood and innocent and guile- 





*Quoted from the farewell address of Rep- 
resentative J. Napoleon Tincher of Medi- 
cine Lodge, Kan., famed 250-pound fisti- 
cuffer, who left Congress last week to 
plunge into the oil business. 


less childhood, lofty integrity and 
robust manhood.” A 

The entire House rose in pro- 
longed and mighty applause. 

To return the compliment, Mr. 
Longworth called upon Mr. Pou 
to take the Speaker’s chair on 
the last day while Representative 
Finis J. Garrett of Tennessee, 
Democrat floor leader, presented a 
resolution lauding the Speaker. 

Representative William S. Vare, 
slush-tainted Senator-elect from 
Pennsylvania, made his swan song 
and was roundly cheered by the 
Republican side. 

Finally, at the stroke of noon, 
the Speaker’s gavel fell; the Navy 
Band struck up The Star Spangled 
Banner, followed by A_ Perfect 
Day, My Old Kentucky Home, The 
Sidewalks of New York.... Slowly, 
the House chamber emptied... . 
The janitors went to work. 


JUDICIARY 
Scalping Is Legal 


To what extent may states regu- 
late business? Last week, the 
U. S. Supreme Court, in a five to 
four decision, ruled that states can 
regulate only businesses involving 
public utilities or morals, that the- 
atre ticket scalping* does not come 
under either of these classifications, 
that the New York law limiting 
scalpers’ charges to 50c in advance 
of the rate printed on the face of 
the ticket is unconstitutional. This 
decision reversed a lower court 
opinion and ended the case of Tyson 
& Brother, United Theatre Ticket 
Offices, Inc. v. New York State 
officials. 

Majority Opinion. Associate Jus- 
tice Sutherland handed down the 
majority opinion, assented to by 
Chief Justice Taft and Associate 
Justices Butler, McReynolds, Van 
Devanter. He wrote: “A theatre 
is a private enterprise which, in its 
relation to the public, differs, obvi- 
ously, widely, both in character and 
degree, from a grain elevator stand- 
ing at the gateway of commerce 
and exacting toll. Sales of 
theatre tickets bear no relation to 
the commerce of the country. . 
And, certainly, a place of enter- 
tainment is in no legal sense a pub- 
lic utility; and, quite as certainly, 
its activities are not such that their 
enjoyment can be regarded under 
any conditions from the point of 
view of an emergency. ...A 
theatre, of course, may be regu- 
lated so as to preserve the public 


*No Manhattan “hit show” is so popular 
that tickets within the first five rows 
centre cannot be purchased a day or less 
in advance at the smeary-windowed little 
sealpers’ offices along Broadway between 
48rd and 45th streets. Scalpers’ prices: 
for a hit drama $8.80 or $9.90; for a hit 
revue $11.00 to $33.00; for a sure fire 


first night, up to $100. 
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peace, insure good order, protect 
public morals and the like.” 

Dissenting Opinion. Associate 
Justices Holmes, Brandeis, Sanford 
and Stone dissented. With brief 
eloquence Mr. Holmes, 86,* wrote: 
“We fear to grant power and are 
unwilling to recognize it when it 
exists. .. . The truth seems to me 
to be that, subject to compensation 
when compensation is due, the leg- 
islature may forbid or restrict any 
business when it has a _ sufficient 
force of public opinion behind it. 
Lotteries were thought useful ad- 
juncts of the State a century or so 
ago; now they are believed to be 
immoral and they have _ been 
stopped. Wine has been thought 
good for man from the time of the 
Apostles until recent years. But 
when public opinion changed it did 
not need the 18th Amendment, not- 
withstanding the 14th, to enable a 
State to say that the business 
should end. What has happened to 
lotteries and wine might happen 
to theatres in some moral storm of 
the future. ... 

“But if we are to yield to fash- 
ionable conventions, it seems to me 
that the theatres are as much de- 
voted to public use as anything well 
can be. ...I am far from saying 
that I think this particular law a 
wise and rational provision. That 
is not my affair. But if the people 
of the State of New York speak- 
ing by their authorized voice say 
that they want it, I see nothing in 
the Constitution of the United 
States to prevent their having their 
will.”’} 

Specific Effects. Scalpers are now 
free to charge any price they wish 
for theatre tickets; but the larger 
Manhattan agencies immediately 
announced that they would stick to 
the 50c fee, “unless the demand for 
tickets develops into a wild scram- 
ble.” The smaller, scurrilous deal- 
ers, who have been conducting a 
surreptitious business since 1922, 
rubbed their palms and cheered the 
five black-robed justices, of whom 
they had probably never heard be- 
fore last week. Broadway pro- 
ducers and managers sought to 
reach an agreement to combat any 
renewed scalping activity. 

Obiter dicta. Meanwhile, Louis 
Marshall, able Manhattan lawyer, 
who represented the Tyson agency 
in the appeal to the Supreme Court, 


*He had his birthday last week, and even 
the Hearst feature service found that 
there was news in the famed New Eng- 
land poet’s son who, at 86, has the keenest 
and busiest mind in the Supreme Court. 
“Work keeps me young,” said Justice 
Holmes. “If I should quit, I would die.” 
It has been wisely said that Plato dreamed 
of such men as this when he _ chose 
scholars and philosophers, tried by the 
world and by age, to govern his ideal 
Republic. 

+The majority opinion said that New 
York’s scalping regulation law violated the 
14th Amendment: “No state shall... de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or proper- 
ty without due process of law.” 
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offered a few obiter dicta on the 
decision: 

“In plain words, the Supreme 
Court has told state legislatures 
they must keep their hands of 
price-fixing in private business, Of 
course public utilities must be regu. 
lated, but a theatre is a_ private 
enterprise, just as much as ig a 
grocery store. ... Had this decision 
gone the other way we would soon 
have the price of a haircut and 
the price of a stick of gum and the 
price of a newspaper fixed by legis. 
intel, |... 6% 

“The State of New York has the 
right to abolish prize fighting, but 
under this decision it has not the 
right to fix the price at which 
tickets shall be sold. Prize fighting 
is clearly covered by the decision, 
which mentions baseball, football 
and other sports.” 


RADIO 


Commission 


Last week the President con- 
ferred with Secretary of Com 
merce Herbert C. Hoover, picked! 
well-trained minds of radio and 
one able jurist to reign over 
radio. They will form the com- 
mission, created by the White-Dill 
Radio Bill (Time, Feb. 21) to 
rule for one year and have the 
last word in all disputes there- 
after. 


For listeners, broadcasters, these 
five men are tsars: 

Rear Admiral William Hannum 
Grubb Bullard, Republican, blunt 
strong-minded naval veteran of 
two wars is the President’s choice 
for chairman; he will serve six 
years. 

Orestes H. Caldwell, Republi- 
can, is “the perfect radio fan.” 
He will serve five years. (Se 
below.) 

Eugene O. Sykes, Democrat, 
gentleman-scholar, onetime (1916 
24) Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Mississippi, knows little radio, 
will serve four years as the com- 
mission’s legal mind. 

Henry A. Bellows, Democrat, 
Harvard graduate and_ teacher, 
edited magazines until the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. saw in him broat- 
cast genius, made him station di 
rector of their radio mouthpiece, 
WCCO at Minneapolis. 

Col. John F. Dillon, Republican, 
o'd army man, radio inspector first 
at Chicago and later district sv- 
pervisor at San Francisco, pur 
ished many a radio culprit under 
the old Hoover regime. He has 
the shortest term, two years. | 

The Senate received the appoint 
ments, confirmed Appointees Bul- 
lard, Sykes, Dillon refused to att 
on Appointees Bellows and Cald- 
well, failed to vote an appropria- 
tion for the work of the commis 
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sion, Senator Dill, co-author of 
the bill, led the opposition to Ap- 
pointees Bellows and Caldwell, said 
they are Mr. Hoover’s henchmen. 
In back of the opposition to a 
Hoover-dominated commission is a 
disagreement on Mr. Hoover’s pol- 
iy in clearing the air. Secretary 


© Keystone 
Orestes H. CaLDWELL 


... forgets about the gas 


Hoover believes the large stations 
give bétter listener-in service and 
favors saving them. The opposi- 
tin maintains that claims of large 
and small broadcasters should be 
treated impartially. 

Later, the President gave Messrs, 
Bellows and Caldwell recess ap- 
pointments.* 


When the name of Orestes 
Hampton Caldwell, able  editor,+ 
pratical engineer, appeared in the 
list of Presidential appointees to 
the new radio commission, radio- 
phi'es recognized his name. “This 
man is one of us. Radio is his 
hobby and his livelihood.” News- 
gatherers hastened to his home in 
Bronxville, N. Y., investigated. At 
the door they found a doorbell sur- 
mounted by a pilot light to point it 
out to late callers; inside they 
sw a household in which electrici- 
y is maid-of-all-work. Stoves, 
dishwashers, bread-mixers, all are 
min by electricity. No one need 


‘If the Senate does not confirm their ap- 
bintments when it reconvenes, they will 
set no pay for their services. Commission- 
ts Bullard, Sykes and Dillon also will re- 
telve no salary until Congress reconvenes 
— appropriation is voted for that pur- 


10f Radio Retailing and Electrical Mer- 

thandising, prosperous trade journals, not 
to be confused with popular radio maga- 
“nes Popular Radio, Radio Broadcast, Ra- 
tio News. 
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shout up the stairs; a system of 
house telephones is available. The 
household works, eats, plays to 
broadcast programs, for each room 
is wired for radio. In the morn- 
ing an automatic timing device 
turns on the radio and wakes the 
Caldwells up to do their daily 
dozen; in the evening it turns the 
receiver off after they have gone 
to bed. Gas heats the house, but 
an electric thermostat regulates 
the heater. States Mrs. Caldwell: 
“We light the gas in the fall and 
forget about it until spring.” 

Editor Caldwell, 38, is the 
youngest commissioner. He is ap- 
pointed for five years. 


RADICALS 


Ruthenberg 


In capitalistic Washington, State 
Department officials stuck to the 
story of the ogre that is Bol- 
shevism, refused passports to So- 
cialists, rebuked far-away Mexico 
for communistic tendencies. In 
Chicago their arch-enemy, Comrade 
Charles E. Ruthenberg, master- 
Bolshevik, eyes hope-haunted with 
a thousand failures, lay still, died. 
Throughout the U. S. tiny bands 
of comrades mourned. “He was,” 
said the Daily Worker, communist 
news-sheet, “the sole outstanding 
figure who carried over into our 
party the very best traditions of 
the pre-War socialist movement.... 
We expected to write soon that 
he had gone to prison because of 
his loyalty to the cause of the 
workers. ... But death does not 
release its prisoners.” Editor Lin- 
son of the Chinese Nationalist Daily, 
news organ of the Kuomintang 
(Chinese Nationalist Party), wrote: 
“We are very sorry that such an 
able man as C. E. Ruthenberg 
leaves us so soon.” Editor Olgin 
of the Hammer eulogized: “He 
looked like a rock.... Of iron 
was his logic. Of iron was his 
will.” ‘ 

Born of a Cleveland longshore- 
man, Comrade Ruthenberg found 
in elementary school and business 
college education enough to climb 
in rapid strides from factory work- 
er and clerk to newspaper corre- 
spondent and editor. In 1909 he 
took to his heart the pink flag 
of socialism; held it there while 
it turned perceptibly red. 

Nine times he waged unsuccess- 
ful compaigns for political offices 
(State treasurer, Mayor, Governor, 
U. S. Senator). His political creed: 
Gain office in the legislatures of 
capitalism to carry on the war for 
a peaceful revolution within their 
very walls, 

In 1917, jail, the “capitalistic 
bastille,’” threatened. The great 
War broke out; on a soap box 
in the Public Square, Cleveland, 
Comrade Ruthenberg shouted, “War 
is mass murder.” He was indicted, 











sentenced to one year in jail. 

Comrade Ruthenberg was ever 
in the toils of the law. At the 
time of his death an appeal was 
pending in the S. Supreme 
Court from an indeterminate five t> 
ten year sentence in the Michigan 
state penitentiary. 

Bitter, humorless, antagonizing 
more than he converted, Charles 
Ruthenberg split the Socialist 
party in 1919, became leader of 
the small Communist wing, while 
the late Eugene Victor Debs re- 
mained leader of the Socialists. 
Comrade Ruthenberg’s ultimate 
purpose was “revolution without 
violence”; he advocated _ strikes 
“because they are a dress rehearsal 
for the revolution” which he hoped 
would free the workers from 
capitalism. 

He died alone, at 44, shadowed 
by broken hopes, crying, “Let’s 
fight on!” His comrades, echoing 
his cry, shouted of new vigor, new 
conquests to Communism. They 
saw one more hope, one more 
strong leader gone from a cause 
which, in the U. S., is, at least for 
the present, hopeless, leaderless. 

In Cleveland, Comrade Ruthen- 
berg’s wife and son heard the 
news, prepared to §° to Chicago for 
the cremation and burial. From 
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COMRADE RUTHENBERG 


“Death does not release its prison- 
ers” 


comrades in Moscow came. des- 
patches. Russians were grieved, 
said: “His ashes will rest beneath 
the Kremlin wall, together with 


other revolutionary leaders.” 


In New York, Communists were 
expelled from the International 
Fur Workers Union, lost their last 
hold on the furriers’ trade. One 
more blow came in Cleveland. The 
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Soviet propagandist film Breaking 
Chains was banned by state au- 
thorities, its permit to show re- 


voked after one performance.* 


CRIME 
Not Mawkish 


Three hundred years ago in 
crowded London slums, hungry 
bellies ached, loaves of black bread 
were stolen. Next morning the 
gallows tree bore fresh fruit of 
petty thieves; punishment was 
quick, certain, cruel. Crime did 
not abate. 

Now in legislatures throughout 
the U. S. in prosperous states of 
a prosperous nation, men have 
sought for months new ways to 
defeat crime, have argued the old 
question: Will crime decrease as 
punishment becomes more _ sure, 
more certain? 

Last fortnight in the New York 
State Legislature, the Baumes 
Crime Commission sought to sharp- 
en the teeth of existing Baumes 
laws with 84 new recommenda- 
tions, to make parole and bail 
harder, conviction easier, take 
deadly weapons from the hands 
of criminals. At the same time 
38 bills to make the recommenda- 
tions effective were introduced in 
the legislature. 

In the legislatures of Massa- 
chusetts, Utah, Connecticut and the 
District of Columbia bills based on 
the Baumes laws were under con- 
sideration; in Kentucky, Louisiana 
and Minnesota such bills were 
being prepared; in New Jersey the 
Biro act (a similar bill) was passed 
by the Assembly. The Indiana 
Senate passed a law banning ma- 
chine guns; Kansas Senators passed 
a bill reviving capital punishment. 

In New York, jewelers indorsed 
last year’s Baumes laws providing 
life imprisonment for criminals four 
times convicted of a felony, said 
the laws have reduced their losses 
from theft 50%. 

In newspaper headlines through- 
out the country, the name Baumes 
had been rising to new prominence. 
Who, what it is—trade mark, 
symbol, place—many people can 
only guess. But in the New York 
Senate they know what lies behind 
the name: it is a man. State Sen- 
ator Caleb H. Baumes, short, sparse, 
with drooped moustache and thin 
white hair, sponsored the Baumes 
laws, sputtered and spumed “maw- 
kish sentiment” at critics who 
called them cruel, lived to see his 
name rise to a disembodied symbol 
of “punishment to fit the crime.” 


Host, Guest, Snook 


Albert E. Sartain, onetime war- 


*Not only in the U. S., but in the Ameri- 
cas generally were Communists disheartened. 
In Chile, last week, the government con- 
tinued its campaign against Bolshevism, 
suppressed the Communist newspaper El 
Pueblo of Tacna. 
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Cates H. BAuMES 


Jewelers like him 


den of the Federal Penitentiary at 
Atlanta, was registered at the in- 
stitution last week for a sojourn 
of 18 months as a guest of the 
Government. He had been found 
guilty of violating a house rule 
when he had been there as man- 
ager in 1924, accepting tips from 
the guests—$10,500 worth—in ex- 
change for soft berths. His pres- 
ent manager-host, Warden John 
W. Snook, saw to it that he was 
outfitted with a costume which will 
be inconspicuous so long as he re- 
mains within, and despatched him 
to the entresol where he was given 
a pick and shovel and told to pur- 
sue the tasks which he had so 
often assigned to others. 

Warden Snook, however, does not 
believe in asking unusual tasks of 
his guests, for, as he says him- 
self in the official prison magazine, 
Good Words: “This is an _ ideal 
place for men to refit morally and 
physically for the battle of life,” 
and “no man is asked or expected 
to work beyond his capacity or to 
injure himself by overdoing things. 
..-+ Hot supper is served to 
every newcomer, and then a shower 
bath and bed for a good night’s 
rest in warmth and comfort.... 
With the morning comes a revela- 
tion in breakfasts and everyone 
goes to work with pick and shovel 
making roads” (TIME, Jan. 17). 

Guest Albert E. Sartain dis- 
covers himself paradoxically thank- 








ful that it is Mr. Snook, not he, 
who is manager-warden, _ even 
though the tipping rule 
stringently enforced. 


CORRUPTION 
One Blind, One Goated 


“Miller is convicted. Whatever 
time you gentlemen take on the 
Daugherty case, I do not antici. 
pate that you will spend over 15 
minutes on Miller,” said U. §, 
District Attorney Emory R. Buck- 
ner to thd jury last week as he 
summed up the conspiracy charges 
against two members of the Hard- 
ing Administration. Mr. Buckner, 
who is going to retire from office 
in two months, was no mean 
prophet. 

Three days later, the _ twelve 
jurors, with news in their weary 
eyes, returned to Judge John €, 
Knox’s Federal courtroom in Man- 
hattan. They had decided with 
out much trouble that onetime 
(1921-25) Alien Property Cus 
todian Thomas Woodnutt Miller 
was guilty of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the U. S. Government. But 
70* hours of argument and sleep 
under lock and key had failed to 
produce a_ verdict on _ onetime 
(1921-24) Attorney General Har. 
ry Micajah Daugherty, who was 
closely linked with the alien prop- 
erty fraud. The final vote of the 
jurors was eleven to one for con- 
viction of Mr. Daugherty. 

All charges against Mr. Daugh- 
erty will be dropped. He was so 
moved that he made a 
thanking everybody, broke 
and wept. He, 67, blind in one 
eye, prepared to leave for Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio, to visit 
his 90-year-old mother and “make 
a living at law practice.” 

Mr. Miller, 40, with his wife at 
his side, heard the jury’s verdict 
without wincing, without emotion 


“IT am not through fighting: yet,” j 


said he. He faces a maximum 
penalty of two years in prison 
plus a $10,000 fine. But his at 
torney, Aaron Sapiro, who is suing 
Henry Ford for $1,000,000, im- 
mediately announced that he would 
carry Mr. Miller’s case to a high 
er court. “Colonel Miller does not 
take the attitude of being th 
‘goat,’” said Mr. Sapiro. “As you 


On t 
southwe 
six-poun 


know, Colonel Miller did not take} w 


the stand or call any witnesses in 
his defense. This course was de 
cided upon in view of our convict 
tion that the Government hai 
failed to prove a conspiracy % 
such, although it proved a greil 


many facts, such as the possessidify, 


of bonds, not denied by Coloné 
Miller, but from which inference 
good or bad could be drawn.” 


As Alien Property Custodiangp, 


*It had taken 66 hours last October for 
another jury to fail (o reach a verdict ® 
the Miller-Daugherty case (Time, Oct. 18): 
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returned $7,000,000 
in the American 


by the U. S. during the World 
War, to the original German own- 
1s, This transaction was speeded 
up with a $441,000 bribe, of which 
Mr. Miller received $50,000. Mr. 
Daugherty, John T. King and 
Jesse W. Smith were supposed to 
have shared the remaining $391,- 
000. Messrs. King and Smith are 
now dead; Mr. Daugherty is free. 
Notwithstanding Lawyer Sapiro, 
many say that Mr. Miller is the 


“goat.” 
PROHIBITION 


Two Shipments 


On the high seas, 300 miles 
suthwest of San Francisco, two 
six-pound shells from the 

Coast Guard boat Algonquin 
splintered the deck of the Federal- 
ship, a Canadian rum-runner fly- 
ing the flag of the Republic of 
Panama. When the smoke cleared, 
Captain Stewart S. Stone of the 
Federalship stood upon her bridge 
with his hands up, signifying sur- 
render. His ship was towed into 
San Francisco. On board were 
12500 cases of Scotch whiskey 
valued at $1,000,000 and 19 young 
adventurers. 

“It was an act of war for the 
U. §. to fire on my Panama ship,” 
i i Perhaps he 


approved an agreement with the 
U. S. whereby any ship “guilty 
of habitual smuggling or piracy 
against a friendly nation” auto- 
matically forfeits its registry. How- 
ever, a long battle in the Federal 
courts remains to be fought over 
the Federalship and its clinking 
cargo, 

Meanwhile, in Washington, D. C., 
last week the French Embassy 
permitted itself to be vexed. Its 

shipment of 


one-fourth 
missing. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Economist v. Fournalist 


On the white pages of World’s 
Work (monthly) word followed 
word with seemingly unimpeachable 
logic. Mark Sullivan, dean of 
Washington correspondents, wrote 
as he had written many times be- 


of the consignment 


' fore. Genially, understandably, he 


rawn.” 
Custodian, 


t October {0 
1 a verdict 


eulogized the six-year record of 
keen-minded Andrew Mellon as Sec- 
tetary of the Treasury, explained 
how he had reduced the national 
debt between Aug. 31, 1919, and 
Dec, 31, 1926, from 26.6 billion dol- 
lars to 19.1 billions. 

In his study, Fabian Franklin, 


TIME 
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economist and likewise journalist, 
Mr. Sullivan’s senior by 22 years, 
scanned the article. He was ac- 
customed to spying an error a 
day in the press. He was accus- 
tomed to let them pass in silence. 
But these errors by famed Mr. 
Sullivan were too flagrant to en- 
dure. To the New York Times 
he wrote hotly: “We note an as- 
tonishing error in the mere state- 


Mark SULLIVAN 
His blunder was “almost incredible” 


ment of bald facts. President 
Wilson’s term did not end until 
March 4, 1921.” 

How then can Mr. Mellon (ap- 
pointed by President Harding) be 
credited with a two billion, 600 
million dollar reduction in the debt 
before that time? “... The blun- 
der is almost incredible on the part 
of a newspaperman, to whom 
Presidential year dates are natural- 
ly the most familiar of all possible 
landmarks ... the article through- 
out is vitiated by ... error.” 

How, asked Mr. Franklin, can 
Secretary Mellon be honestly called 
debt-reduction-wonderman in face 
of the facts that “in the months from 
Aug. 31, 1919, to Dec. 31, 1920, 
the debt was reduced by 2.6 bil- 
lions under Mr. Mellon’s predeces- 
sors; and that the best Mr. Mellon 
was able to do was to reduce it 
by 2.1 billions in the three years 
from Dec. 31, 1920, to Dec. 31, 1923, 
and by 2.8 billions in the three 
years from Dec. 31, 1923, to Dec. 
31, 1926?” 

All of which made unhappy those 
newspapermen who revere Mr. 
Sullivan. They could say it was 
remarkable that a man who writes 
so much is so seldom wrong. But, 
of late, too many were saying that 
he is becoming more of a partisan, 
less of a newspaperman. 


** Backed by Backus” 


When blind Senator Thomas D. 
Schall goes home to Minnesota he 
will feel and hear a disturbance in 
the political air. Malignant Min- 
nesotans, particularly friends of 
Magnus (“Magnavox”) Johnson, 
whom Mr. Schall defeated in 1924, 
are saying that bootleggers con- 
tributed to Mr. Schall’s campaign 
fund. Such charges being “a dirty 
mess on the doorstep of the state,” 
the State Senate last week voted, 
54 to 1, to conduct an investiga- 
tion. It matters not that the U. S. 
Senate looked into Mr.’ Schall’s 
election last spring (TIME, June 
28) and found it pure enough to 
allow him to hold his seat. . 

Said Senator Schall on hearing 
of the investigation: “It is a well 
laid political move, backed by the 
same big moneyed man, E. W. 
Backus of Minneapolis.” Mr. 
Backus is a paper-lumber-banker- 
man. 


In Gis 


The Oklahoma Senate, officially 
but not individually, declined to con- 
tinue the embarrassment of Gover- 
nor Henry Simpson Johnston when 
it voted, 26 to 23, to table a resolu- 
tion demanding the dismissal of 
Mrs. O. O. Hammonds, executive 
secretary and confidential adviser 
of the Governor (Timg, March 7). 
Talk, however, still comes out of 
Oklahoma concerning the Gover- 
nor’s matronly' secretary with 
whom he is said to plumb spiritual- 
ism, occultism, Rosicrusianism. The 
latest report is that she calls the 
Democratic State Chairman her er- 
rand boy. Meanwhile her husband, 
Dr. Hantmonds, churchgoer from 
Okmulgee, enjoys pay as State 
Commissioner of Health. 


. 


In Kansas 


For two months past while Con- 
gressmen talked in Washington, 
staged filibusters and many a fisti- 
bout, legislators were active in less- 
known legislative halls throughout 
the 48 states. And none more so 
than Kansas, for they passed a 
bill repealing the anti-cigaret law 
(TiME, Jan. 31), a law prohibit- 
ing marriage for the physically un- 
fit and a bill repealing the blue law 
against Sunday movies. Last week 
the session came to an unexpected 
climax as legislators stirred drow- 
sily in their seats ine the Kansas 
senate chamber, waiting the noon 
recess. One Edgar Bennett, State 
Senator, rose, called up a resolu- 
tion petitioning Congress to cut 
off Federal road aid. Yards away, 
one Ben Hegler protested, picked 
up the nearest object at hand, let 
fly with the eye and arm of a 
veteran baseballer. His colleague, 
Senator Bennett, ducked, startled; 
in the very centre of his bald head 
splashed vehemently a wet sponge. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Parliament's Week 


The Lords— 


@ Were startled when Viscount 
Burnham, outstanding publicist, 
holder of an LL. D. from the uni- 
versities of Cambridge, McGill, 


© Keystone 
THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY 
“A finger has been wagged in my 
direction” 


Athens and Perth (West Australia) 
began to speak bristling words of 
indignation: “The proceedings of 
this House now constitute a parlia- 
mentary scandal! The House of 
Commons now passes what bills 
they please and shovel them upon 
us too rapidly for serious contem- 
plation or debate. The indignities 
now heaped upon the House of 
Lords* would not have been tol- 
erated 30 years ago. I fail to see 
why they are tolerated now!” 

@ Baron Carson, quavering 73- 
year-old Irish Life Peer: “It’s high 
time . . . [Pause] . I say it is 
high time that the Lords asserted 
themselves! 

“However .. [Pause] r 
some of us are to blame... . There 
are about 700 peers ... [Pause] 
. . . and yet I notice whenever I 
come here that 50 seems " 
[Pause] ... to be a good average 
attendance.” 

@ Vicount Haldane, Scottish jur- 


*Viscount Astor, husband of famed 
Nancy Astor, “first woman M. P.” said 
recently: “A great many peers seem to 
regard the House of Lords as a male 
sanctuary or a golf club with member- 
ship restricted to retired Colonels. ° 
They prefer to overlook that it is an 
assembly making laws for 40,000,000 peo- 
ple of whom half are women. ... The 
House of Lords is the only public body 
which has not recognized that women have 
rights. ee 





ist, statesman, philosopher and 
educator, onetime (1912-15) Lord 
High Chancellor: “Nobody takes 
the work of this House seriously 
(wagging a finger at the Marquess 
of Salisbury,* Leader of the House 
of Lords). It is looked upon as 
a terrible fatality if we must con- 
tinue debate after it is time for 
dinner.” 

@ The Marquess of Salisbury: 
“A finger has been wagged in my 
direction. I fail to understand 
this movement. Was it admoni- 
tory?” 

@ Viscount Haldane: “It was 
not admonitory.” 
q Earl Russel 
bate, since the time 
twelve minutes of six o’clock): 
“The unhappy situation of this 
House is due, of course, to the 
fact that the House of Commons 
has the ear of the nation and 
holds the nations purse strings.” 
The Commons— 


( Voted down 271 to 146 a 
Liberal motion to reduce the salary 
of Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. This technical pro- 
cedure was intended as a motion 
of censure against the Cabinet 
for dispatching its recent intem- 
perate and threatening note to 
Soviet Russia (TIME, March 7). 


(closing the de- 
lacked but 


Paradoxically, Sir Austen, although 


he signed the vote as Foreign 
Secretary, was its chief opponent 
in the Cabinet. 

@ Heard peace-propagating Sir 
Austen Chamberlain (see above) 
declare that relations would not 
be broken off with Soviet Russia. 
@ Were buttonholed in the lobby 
by successive groups of 25 femi- 
nists marshalled by Lady Astor, 
M. P., to lobby for the bill re- 
ducing the minimum voting age for 
British women from 30 to 21. 


** Brutal Facts” 


As it must to all wives, a meas- 
ure of disillusionment came, last 
week, to Mrs. Stanley Baldwin, wife 
of the British Prime Minister. Her 
husband’s rise to head the State 
may well have seemed to her, pious, 
devoted, the visible workings of the 
Higher Power. Tender-hearted, she 
learned, last week, that some 62 min- 
ers had been entombed during the 
night at Cwm,t+ Wales, by a mine 
explosion. Soon Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Baldwin were speeding to 
Cwm by motor. If the State could 
further the entrapped miners’ res- 

*The Earldom of Salisbury (first creation 
by Edward III) dates from 1337; but was 
bestowed (second creation by Queen Eliza- 
beth) upon the great family of the Cecils 
in 1605, and the Marquisate added in 
1789 by George III. The present Mar- 
quess and Earl of Salisbury is the highest 
ranking peer in Premier Baldwin’s Cabinet 
as Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the 
House of Lords. His father, the 3rd 


Marquess, was, of course, Queen Victoria's 
famed Conservative Prime Minister. 


7Pronunciation: ‘“‘Koom.”’ 





cue in any way, the presence of 
Premier Baldwin guaranteed every 
effort. As the Premier’s limousine 
entered Cwm, a score of Salvation 
Army workers were grouped aboy 
the fatal pit-head singing, “O God, 
Our Help In Ages Past.” 

The local Government inspector, 
J. M. Carey, approached, hat jn 
hand, spoke in low voice to th 
Premier. The mine was full ot 
poisonous gasses. Rescue work 
even in gas masks, was too danger 
ous. The inspector had ordered that 
no one should go down in the mine 
until the fumes of explosion shoul 
be pumped away by the electric 
ventilators. Any other course was 
madness, said Inspector Carey, but 
the wives and families of the e- 
trapped men were getting restless, 
He could not conscientiously advise 
the Premier to remain with his 
wife in that vicinity. ... 

Conscious of their good _ inten. 
tions the Baldwins stayed, went 
among the stricken families, 1 
one Mr. Button, two of whow 
miner sons were killed by the 
explosion, Premier Baldwin said: 
“T have come to see you as 
man to man—not as Prime Minis. 
ter. I feel very sorry for you in 
your great loss.” Meantime Mr. 
Baldwin held Mrs. Button’s hand, 
urged Mrs. Button from the fervor 
of her own faith to seek console. 
tion in prayer.... 

As the Baldwins returned to their 
limousine a group of miners ani 


Mrs. BALDWIN 
must expect little rubs” 


“We 


their wives collected in half-heartel 
fashion. A woman, the wife of! 
miner still trapped in the mil 
pointed to the Baldwins and swt: 
denly shrieked: “Murderers! Mur 
derers!! You won’t let them resttt 


my Tom... you—you rich beasts! 
Affrighted, Mrs, Baldwin clung \ 
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the Premier’s arm. Imperturable, 
he looked at the crowd with level 
eyes, silently sucked at and puffed 
his famed pipe. 

“Traitor! What about the eight 
hours law?” cried a burly miner. 
All knew that Premier Baldwin had 
sponsored and seen through the 
Commons a bill extending the one- 
time seven-hour miners’ day to 
eight hours (TIME, July 12). 

“What about our mendying now 
in the mine? Why don’t you put 
on a gas mask and go down the pit, 
Baldwin? Coward! Traitor! Rush 
him! Down him and his psalm- 
singing wife!” 

Mrs. Baldwin screamed. Was her 
conviction shattered then, perhaps 
—her belief in Mr. Baldwin as an 
agent of the Higher Power? She 
paled. Then Mr. Baldwin took his 
pipe out of his mouth, nodded to 
his chauffeur. The starter buzzed, 
the engine roared. At a blast from 
the limousine’s powerful siren horn 
the crowd wavered. ‘Come on! 
Down them!!” shouted some voices; 
but the limousine broke through as 


one young miner shouted “Back to 
your hogs, Baldwin!* You’re 
lucky to get away!” 

Returned home, No. 10. Downing 
Street, London, Mrs. Baldwin was 
overheard by a newsgatherer to say 
to her daughter Betty, as she entered 
the door: “It was terrible! Terri- 
ble! But your father said to me at 
the time: ‘Don’t worry, we must 
expect little rubs like this once in 
a while,’ ” 


At Cwm, Sir Frederick Mills, 
Chairman of the Ebbw Vale Steel, 
Iron & Coal Co. Ltd., issued a 
final dire statement: “Nineteen 
bodies have been recovered. The 
gas has been pumped out and 
rescue work is going on; but I 
can see no hope that the 32 men 


still trapped underground remain 
alive.” 


In the House of Commons fiery 
Laborite J. J. Jones cried: “The 
miners at Cwm received Baldwin in 
the proper spirit!” 

“Order! Order!” cried Conserva- 
tives. 

“IT say, and I will repeat,” shout- 
ed Mr. Jones, “that all the croco- 
dile tears shed over this disaster by 
the Government are. sheer _ hy- 
pocrisy.... The visit of the 
Prime Minister with a tearful sop 
to men on whom the Government 
has imposed the eight-hour day 
was sheer effrontery!” 

Soon Ben Tillett, a more mod- 
erate M. P., spoke for the Labor 
party: “We deeply regret the dem- 
onstration against the Prime Min- 
ister at Cwm. .. . Nothing but the 
stark tragedy of death could have 
brought forward in Mr. Baldwin’s 
presence the brutal facts of class 


——. 

“On his Worcestershire estate the Pre- 
mier has developed a special breed of hog 
in which he takes pride. 


war. .. However much this out- 
burst of personal resentment must 
be deplored, the miners righteously 
resent the callowness and oppres- 
sion they have suffered and are 
suffering.” 


Keepsake-Rocks 


“God save the King,” cried the 
Mining Commissioner of South Afri- 
ca at Potchefstroom last week, and 
as he spoke cut a cord releasing 
from a flagpole the Union Jack 
which came _ slowly crumpling 
down. 

In filmy pajamas, in scantily 
cut bathing-suits, in practical run- 
ning shorts and in ordinary clothes, 
25,000 men and women ran scram- 
bling forward at this signal to 
stake out claims in thé Grasfontein 
diamond field (Timp, Feb. 7) that 
promises to yield $5,000,000 in 
hard, white, transparent, keep- 
sake-rocks. 

Within a few minutes, surface 
diamonds valued. at $30,000 had 
been found by lucky prospectors, 
prospectrices. 


Native Son Home 


Famed Eamon de Valera, one- 
time self-styled “President of the 
Irish Republic,” landed last week 
from the S. S. President Roosevelt 
at Manhattan, where he was born 
on Oct. 14, 1882, of an Irish mother 


and a Spanish father. 


ITALY 


Women 


At night Signor Mussolini lies 
between silken sheets in a huge, 
carved bed at the Villa Torlonia. A 
massive prie dieu stands at his 
bedside. A domed and gilded ceil- 
ing canopies above. From the sump- 
tuous milieu he rose up refreshed 
one morning last week and spoke 
biting words to French feminist 
Vahdah Jeanne Bordeaux, who in- 
terviewed him after breakfast on 
the topic “Women.” 

Benito Dixit: “Women are trust- 
ing, confiding little animals. When 
a man tells a woman that he loves 
her, she makes it a point to be- 
lieve him, no matter how many 
times she may already have been 
deceived, She believes him because 
she is an idealist, and being loved 
is an ideal condition. She believes 
him because she is romantic, and 
the state or condition of loving and 
being loved is a romantic one. Oh, 
when it is a question of imagina- 
tion, women are far superior to 
men. 

“Women cannot create. In all of 
the arts, from the beginning of 
time, women have done delicious 
small things, but when they have 
attempted grandeur they have 
failed ignominiously. . . . For ex- 
ample, what woman has ever cre- 


_an agreeable parenthesis 


ated a great painting? 

“Women are to man what men 
desire them to be—woman is to me 
in my 
busy life; they never have been 
more, nor can they ever be less. 
Today, I have no time to punctuate 
my life with other than work, but 
in the past, now the long ago past, 
when I was free to pick and choose 
my style of writing, I often found 
the parenthesis a pleasant way to 
punctuate. 

“Flirtations should be indulged 
in as frequently as possible up to 
the age of 40, then a man should 
settle down to more staple amuse- 
ments, such as work. 

“What more agreeable than the 
enthusiasm a woman knows how to 
awaken in a man? What more 
charming, thrilling than the first 
kiss; what brings a more profound 
sigh of relief than the last? 

“The power behind the throne? 
No, woman is not that. No great 
man has ever been inspired to 
greatness by a woman’s unseen 
power... . 

“Men are inspired by ambition or 
conviction; their desires to accom- 
plish something in the world are 
purely selfish. If you could look 
into the soul of every man you 
meet in the course of a day, no 
vision of a woman would be en- 
shrined there. No woman ever pene- 
trates to the soul of a man, despite 
all things said to the contrary... . 
Left in their proper relation to 
man women are all that is deli- 
cious, adorable, sensuous. They 
are, in a large sense, necessary to 
our physical well-being. .. . 

“What do I think of marriage? 
That it is a necessary institution, 
a contract to be entered into be- 
tween a man and a woman for the 
good of the State, and for that rea- 
son it should never be dissolved, so 
long as they both live.” 

That almost ecstatic hymn of 
praise, the authorized biography of 
Benito Mussolini (TIME, Feb. 8), 
was written by Margherita G. Sar- 
fatti, a woman described by famed 
portraitist Oscar Cesare as follows: 
“Her auburn hair, blue eyes, and 
rather classical features make her 
attractive. She is prominent at 
home and well-known abroad as a 
critic on art and literature. It is 
not a disguised fact that she en- 
joys the confidence of Jl Duce. She 
is the editor of his magazine II 
Gerachi.” She conclydes her life 
of Mussolini thus: “The scene, Sig- 
nor Presidente, is dominated by 
your figure. The landscape is lit 
up by the steadily rising sun of 
your aims and hopes—by your love 
TOP" Teas 5 se 

“So be it!” 

Throughout her bulky volume of 
847 pages she does not mention 
that her hero ever married, never 
refers to his children, alludes glow- 
ingly to several of his youthful con- 
quests, 
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FRANCE 


Au Parlement 


That great, gentle mathematician 
War Minister Paul Painlevé 
asked a favor last week of his good 
friend Joseph Paul-Boncour, leader 
of the Right Wing Socialists, out- 
standing pacifist, fervent champion 


WarR MINISTER PAINLEVE 
All France is subjected 


of the League of Nations before 
which he represented France in 
1924-25, All that M. Painlevé asked 
of M. Paul-Boncour was that he 
would introduce and sponsor in the 
Chamber a bill proposing to spend 
7,000,000 francs ($280,000) forth- 
with on armaments to protect the 
frontiers of France. 

Enlightened, Pacifist Paul-Boncour 
inspected the bill, found it good 
and “purely defensive,” introduced 
it with all the weight of his in- 
fluence and the persuasion of his 
Saga oratory before the Cham- 
er. 

“Down with War!” chanted the 
Communists, drubbing and banging 
on their desks. They were partic- 
ularly incensed at a clause which 
would make every man, woman and 
child in France liable to be drafted 
for combat or work behind the 
lines. “This bill proposes,” cried a 
Communist, “nothing less than to 
make the French war-time slaves 
to French capital!” 

War Minister Painlevé said: “The 
Mass Mobilization Bill only insures 
daily collaboration between the eco- 
nomic and military defenders of 
France. . . . No effort should be 
spared to avoid the cataclysm which, 
the next time, would wipe out en- 
tire populations, without distinction 
to age or sex. Any statesman who 
does not dwell on these thoughts 
is not worthy of public trust.” 

The bill, subjecting all France, 
male and female, to the draft, 
passed 500-31, 





GERMANY 
Graefe Strafed 


“What Christian statesmen are 
in the pay of Jewish financiers?” 
Recently Herr Hugo Graefe, po- 
tent German  landholder, pro- 
pounded this question in a cam- 
paign speech and answered it 
himself: “My friends, I will tell 
you one Christian the Jews have 
bought! Our Foreign Minister 
[Dr. Gustav Stresemann] has a 
villa and a castle given him as 
bribes by Jewish bankers to re- 
veal State secrets and betray the 
Fatherland!” 

Last week the High Court at 
Weimar found Herr Graefe guilty 
of malicious slander, sentenced 
him to three months in jail. Indig- 
nant friends of Dr. Stresemann ex- 
plained once again that his wife 
has a rich bachelor brother who 
delights to open his purse and let 
Frau Stresemann entertain herself, 
her friends, Dr. Stresemann’s 
friends, at lavish semi-official func- 
tions quite beyond the Strese- 
mann means, 

Vindicated, Dr. Stresemann 
opened the spring session of the 
Council of the League of Nations 
last week at Geneva, an historic 
session because he is the first Ger- 
man to preside over the council. 


RUSSIA 


Orator Orating 


In Trades Union Hall, Moscow, 
a huge blood-red disc above the 
stage, bearing the Hammer and 
Sickle, emblems of Soviet Russia, 
was hung. A vast crowd surged— 
peasants in blouses, urban work- 
ers in tight, shoddy store clothes. 
They had come to hear the first 
public speech in four months by 
Russia’s greatest orator, famed 
Leon Trotzky. All knew that M. 
Trotzky had been silent perforce, 
following the crushing of his sec- 
tion of the Communist party by 
Dictator Josef Stalin (Timer, Oct. 
25). When Comrade Trotzky slipped 
upon the stage last week, pale, 
wiry, magnetic, there was stamp- 
ing, applause and cheers for 15 
minutes—proof enough that Leon 
Trotzky is still great, though sub- 
servient to Dictator Stalin. 

Choosing words carefully, avoid- 
ing internal politics, yet speaking 
with his wonted fire, Comrade 
Trotzky said: “The lands border- 
ing the Pacific will be the scene 
of the world’s most important 
events. Europe does not relish 
this any more than it relishes the 
fact that the United States has be- 
come the most dominant power in 
the world, expanding northward 
through Canada and _ southward 
through Nicaragua. ... 

“We not only sympathize with 
the Chinese revolutionists, but, if 











we could, we would gladly drow) 
in Shanghai waters all who inter. 
vene.” 

Then referring to the recent 
British note of protest and warn. 
ing to Russia (Time, March 7) he 
concluded: “It is not Britain who 
should have protested to us about 
anti-British propaganda, but we 
who should have protested ty 
Britain about her anti-Soviet prop. 
aganda. The note complained that 
the Soviet press had caricatured 
Sir Austen Chamberlain as 
plauding the hanging i 
anian Communists. I say that he 
not only applauded, but also 
greased the ropes.” 


. . . 


Foundrymen’s Question 


A slow rain drizzled over some 
hundreds of workmen assembled 
in the great open courtyard of the 
Moscow Railway Shops. The men 
had come from lathe, forge and 
foundry to hear a campaign speech 
by Dictator Josef Stalin—for elec. 
tions to the Moscow Committees or 
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© International 
COMRADE—DICTATOR STALIN 
“There will be no war this year” 


“Soviets” began last week. Soon 
the rain was trickling from Dic 
tator Stalin’s hat and _ soddening 
his coat. Cried a worker: “Com- 
rade Stalin, will there be war this 
year?” 

“No,” replied Dictator Stalin. 
“No, Comrade, there will be 1 
war this year. A war danger does 
exist, but our enemies are as yel 
unprepared and the workers of the 
world do not wish to fight Russia. 
Because our policy is directed tof 
peace, it is difficult to pick a qual- f 
rel with us. No breaking off of 
relations with England is likely, 
no war this year.” 
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Enter Kerensky 


At the invitation of an Assist- 
ant U. S. Attorney, one Kenneth 
Simpson, there arrived in Manhat- 
tan from Paris last week Alexander 
Feodorvich Kerensky, to stop with 
Mr. and Mrs. Simpson at their 
Park Avenue residence. New York 
newspapers welcomed M. Kerensky 
in editorials of praise, of friend- 
ship. The Herald Tribune, usually 
synchronous with the Administra- 
tion, stated that “Kerensky will 
have the help and support of all 
good Americans,’ Overnight this 
wiry, medium-sized man, _ with 
slightly bowed legs, a cropped 
head, and habitually narrow, squint- 
ing eyes, seemed to have become 
almost a national hero to the press. 


Peroration. Through an_inter- 
preter M. Kerensky, who speaks no 
English, said: “I do not think the 
agents of Soviet Russia are foment- 
ing trouble in Mexico or elsewhere 
in foreign countries. They lack 
the power to do so... . I, myself, 
never think of a return to power. 
My episode is over. But I am con- 
tinuing and will continue until the 
last the struggle for human free- 
dom. . . .* Russians must settle 
their own internal affairs. .. .” 

Comet. This was the man and 
these were the words which came 
as unheralded as though a comet 
had struck Manhattan and dis- 
sipated far and wide its gaseous 
tail. Where does the four-month 
Kerensky régime fit into the ten 
years elapsed since Nicholas II 
signed his abdication on March 15, 
1917? Significant years: 

1881. At Simbirsk the wife of a 
school principal gave birth to Alex- 
ander Feodorovich Kerensky, a 
pale, sickly, bright-eyed child. 

1912. After graduating from the 
University of St. Petersburg and 
becoming a lawyer famed for his 
moving and impassioned defense of 
numerous Socialists, M. Kerensky 
was elected to the Fourth Duma as 
a Social Democrat. He belonged to 
the “Lesser Group” or ‘“Menshe- 
viki” of his party, in contradis- 
tinction of the “Larger Group” or 
“Bolsheviki.”+ 


191%, Menshevik Kerensky was 
present in Petrograd** when there 
began a curiously leaderless and 
random series of. riots and dis- 
orders among the people and local 
soldiery. Between March 8 and 
March 12 these leaderless disorders 
reached such a pitch that the Duma 
found the Tsarist authority had 


*He edits at Paris the newspaper Dni, 
organ of the anti-Soviet Russian emigres. 
TMenshe, of course, means “lesser,” and 
bolshe “larger.” But the Mensheviki were 
at this time stronger politically than the 
Bolsheviki because they were allied with 
other moderate factions, while the more 
radical Bolsheviki were constantly weak- 
ened by expulsion of their best leaders 
from Russia by the Tsar’s police. 

Changed from St. Petersburg to Petro- 
grad in 1914, to Leningrad in 1920. 


vanished and set up a Temporary 
Governing Committee which two 
days later became the Cabinet of 
Prince Lvov in which M. Kerensky 
was Minister of Justice. Next day 
representatives of the Duma _ ob- 
tained the abdication of the Tsar. 


© P.& A. 
ALEXANDER KERENSKY 


Came, exhorted, fled 


Russians were all but stupefied that 
the Tsarist régime was so rotten 
at the core as to topple after four 
days of disorder in Petrograd. 
Troops ordered to shoot down the 
mobs flung away their guns and 
embraced the rioters. Never was 
a revolution less bloody. 

Soon M. Kerensky became War 
Minister, and in May he began an 
extraordinary oratorical campaign 
which so far restored the morale of 
the army that it launched a last 
desperate offensive against Ger- 
many in June. When this failed 
and the army collapsed the power 
of the Mensheviki became shadowy; 
but Minister Kerensky as the out- 
standing Menshevik leader assumed 
the Premiership which he held for 
four months. 

Meanwhile the Bolsheviki were 
strengthened by the return of their 
exiled leaders from Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, the U. S. Their strategy 
was to give expression to a wide- 
spread craving for peace and land. 
The German general staff so com- 
pletely understood this that Bolshe- 
vik Lenin was hurried from Swit- 
zerland across Germany in a sealed 
railway car. He was injected as a 
social virus into Russia by Ger- 
many. 

Between June and November the 
All-Russian Congress of “People’s 
Committees” or “Soviets,” composed 
of delegates from all over Russia, 
transferred its support from Ker- 
ensky and his Menshevik War 
party to Lenin and his Bolshevik 


peace-and-land jaction. Bolshevik 
propaganda in the army and navy 
caused many of the troops to obey 
Lenin rather than Kerensky. 

Lenin was elected President of a 
new Cabinet, called the “Council of 
People’s Commissars,” and within 
little more than a month 193 de- 
crees had been issued to give the 
people land, abolish titles and give 
the workers control of the factories. 

M. Kerensky fied and rallied per- 
haps 2,000 troops ‘which nearly suc- 
ceeded in restoring his régime—so 
nearly without defense was the 
Lenin faction at first. 

1918. Peace was concluded with 
Germany at Brest-Litovsk and rati- 
fied by the Congress of “People’s 
Committees” on such unfavorable 
terms that the dissenting “Lesser 
Group” or Mensheviki withdrew in 
protest from the Congress, hence- 
forth Bolshevik. 

Soon Germany collapsed; and 
there began intervention in Russia 
by the Great Powers, assisting the 
“White Russian” or reactionary 
Tsarist commanders:  Kolchak,* 
Denikin, Yudenich and Wrangel. 
This at last pushed the Bolsheviki 
so close to the wall that they began 
the “Red Terror.” 

On July 15 the Tsar and his 
family were expecting to be rescued 
by Czechoslovak troops who were 
advancing toward Ekaterinburg, 
where the Imperial family were im- 
prisoned. The local “People’s Com- 
mittee” ordered the Tsar and his 
family executed on July 16—one 
year after his abdication. Fifteen 
days later, too late, the Czecho- 
slovaks took Ekaterinburg. 

1919. The Allied-““White Russian” 
forces met with such success that 
at one time 80% of all Russian 
railways were in their hands. 

1920. By the end of this year 
War Minister Leon Trotzky had 
built up the “Red Army” suffici- 
ently to harass and wear down the 
“White Armies” to vanishing white 
hopes. Denikin was driven from 
Ekaterinodar and fled to €onstan- 
tinople. Baron Wrangel retreated 
to Sevastopol, lost it, and likewise 
fled—to turn up recently in Bel- 
gium, still “White” (TIME, Dec. 
27). The “Red Terror,” a series 
of extraordinary measures resorted 
to in time of stress, crystallized 
into the still active Soviet secret 
police. 

1921. Britain made her trade 
agreement with Russia in March. 
Republican Germany denounced the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk and made a 
more just peace with Russia in 
May. Other powers followed suit. 

Another famine year increased 
the distress in Russia, but subse- 
quently the Bolsheviki have gradu- 


*Admiral Alexander Kolchak’s regimentai 
commander, Theodore Volkov, 74, was 
sentenced to death by Soviet authorities for 
his alleged atrocities during the ‘White 
Terror,” and shot, last week, at Ekaterin- 
burg (scene of the Tsar’s execution) now 
called Sverdlovsk. 
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ally consolidated their position un- 
der Lenin and his successors. 

1923. M. Kerensky offered to re- 
turn to Russia and submit to im- 
prisonment if the Bolsheviki would 
release from prison certain Men- 
sheviki. 

1925. Mme. Kerensky divorced 
her husband charging desertion. 
Soon he founded the newspaper 
Dni at Paris. 


Monastery, Murder, Club 


The doors of the centuries-old 
monastery in Kiev swung open, ad- 
mitted a burly figure. In the dim 
chapel, flickering flames from the 
candles revealed him to be a Cheka 
guard. He leaned his gun against 
a statue, walked to a wall and 
snatched up a little gold lamp that 
had burned in front of a miracle- 
working ikon for 200 years. 

A slender’ black-robed figure 
hurled himself upon the vandal. 
There was a slight scuffle, a slight 
thud and the cloaked figure of a 
priest lay face down on the stone 
floor ... motionless. Other wraith- 
like figures scurried from out of 
the shadows and grouped them- 
selves about the inert form. They 
carried him tenderly away. The 
guard laughed, adjusted his cap, 
slightly awry, swaggered out of 
the monastery. Soviet authorities 
said that 84-year-old Father Stan- 
islav died of heart failure. 

A larger crowd of heavily armed 
men stomped the mud and snow 
from their boots in the monastery 
and began to strip the church of its 
priceless possessions. Two hundred 
and forty priests, protesting to 
Heaven, were cast out into knee 
deep snow, and some were marched 
to prison. A riot followed .. . rifles 
barked . .. bullets bit into the 
crowd ... soldiers dug bayonets 
into prone figures. 

Last week the news of the raid 
and the changing of the monastery 
to a clubhouse filtered out of Rus- 
sia. The Kiev monastery, once the 
goal of devout Russians, now re- 
sounds to dance music ... there is 
a loud speaker on the radio... 
applause for the cinema . .. ash 
trays are handy for members. 


4 9 
“Only in the U. S.” 

Famed international hydraulic 
engineer Colonel Hugh Lincoln 
Cooper of Manhattan, builder of 
hydro-electric plants in five coun- 
tries with a total value of $150,- 
000,000, signed a contract, last 
week, in Manhattan with represen- 
tatives of the Soviet Government 
to build a 470,000 kilowatt plant 
on the Dnieper River, requiring a 
huge dam and incidental equipment 
costing $70,000,000. Said he: “Six 
years will be required for the 
work. Apparatus of the size and 
power we shall use can only be 
bought in the United States.” 








TURKEY 


Evasion 


From the Turkish city of Tre- 
bizond (equivalent to a U. S. Fun- 
damentalist stronghold) news came 
last week that pious women have 
found a way to circumvent the 
recent law that all Turkish women 
must go about with their faces 
naked. Since the Government of 
President Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
has ravished from Turkish wom- 
enfolk the veil, Mohammedan “Fun- 
damentalists” in Trebizond adopted 
last week the umbrella. Deter- 
mined to protect: modesty, they 
walked in rain or sunshine with 
only eyes peeping above umbrellas 
held flat against face and body. 


CHINA 
Quiet Week 


The grand old Duke of York 

He had ten thousand men. 

He marched them up a hill one day 
Then he marched them down again. 


CHorus 
And when they were up they were up! 
And when they were down they were down! 
But when they were only half way up, 
They were neither up nor down! 

Major General John Duncan, 
Commander of the British expedi- 
tionary forces at Shanghai (TIME, 
Feb. 17) shrewdly ordered, last 
week, a maneuver similar to that 
of the great Duke of York 
in the above nursery. chanty. 
General Duncan saw that some- 


thing must be done to impress the . 
Northern Chinese in Shanghai and~° 


the Southern Chinese who are try- 
ing to capture it with the idea 
that Britain has a real army in 
China, will soon have 30,000 men 
at or near Shanghai, and means 
to protect her interests perma- 
nently.* How could all this be 
better said to Chinese than by a 
parade of British might? Soon 
General Duncan ordered 1,100 
British troops to parade ten miles 
through the international and Chi- 
nese settlements at Shanghai. 

Two days later the statesman- 
ship of U. S. Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg assumedly 
prompted Vice Admiral Clarence S. 
Williams, commanding the U. S. 
forces at Shanghai, to imitate the 
British parade, though in more 
cautious fashion. Twelve hundred 

. S. marines marched, but they 
did not venture beyond the inter- 
national city. None the less Chi- 
nese knew this meant that the 
U. S. is standing with Britain in 
the present crisis. 

Along the Chinese battlefront 
west of Shanghai all was sus- 
piciously quiet last week. Sud- 
denly the subordinate North 

*Buildings suitable for barracks were 
leased for three years by the British at 
Shanghai last week. 





ern general* in command of Shang- 
hai’s immediate defenses went over 
to the Southern enemy, ordered 
the 2,000 troops under his com- 
mand to withdraw back toward 
Shantung whence they came onl 
a fortnight ago (TIME, March 
7). Simultaneously the Southern 
generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
launched a swift attack to cut the 
Shanghai-Nanking railway at Soo- 
chow. The fall of Soochow (re- 
ported but unconfirmed) would cut 
off the Northern armies of the 
“two great Changs’’} from hasten- 
ing to defend Shanghai and leave 
the Shanghai area defenseless 
against the conquering Southern 
“Nationalist” or “Cantonese.” 

Alarmist travelers from northern 
China told: 1) that a Soviet Rus- 
sian army of 50,000 men is as- 
sembling in Mongolia north of 
Peking; 2) that the “Christian” 
War Lord Feng Yu-hsiang is mov- 
ing slowly down upon North Cen- 
tral China with his large itinerant 
army (TIME, Feb. 28). 


JAPAN 
Shakedown 


Southward from Tokyo to the 
sea, railway tracks writhed and 
telegraph poles came reeling down 
as the earth crust moved and 
slithered. With all communications 
cut, soaring airplanes could only 
report that at Osaka, second larg- 
est city of Japan, fires had broken 
out, and that Kobe, third city, 
biggest port, was in confusion. Re- 
putedly, the Amarubes_ Bridge, 
longest railway bridge in the Far 
East, had shaken down. 


Exciting Question 


Japanese were glad and publicly 
made merry when the official gaz- 
ette announced last week that the 
three royal obstetricians have pro- 
nounced Her Imperial Majesty the 
Empress Nagako to be with child, 
and hazarded the prognostication 
that accouchement would _ take 
place either in August or Sep- 
tember. 

Keenest interest as to the sex of 
the forthcoming imperial infant 
was felt by the heir apparent, 
Prince Chichibu, eldest brother of 
the Emperor Hirohito. Should the 
Empress give birth to a girl, as she 
did at her first accouchement (TIME, 
Dec. 14, 1925), Prince Chichibu 
must remain in Japan, ready to 
assume the Throne immediately, 
should Death come to the Emperor. 


*One Li Pao-chang. 

7“Chang of Shantung’ (Chang Tsung- 
chang) against whom Li mutinied last 
week; and the awful, potent “Chang of 
Manchuria,” the only Chinese war lord 
with an army equipped in really Occi- 
dental style. 
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But if the imperial infant is a 
man-child, then Prince Chichibu 
may say farewell to Empire, or- 
der the packing of his baggage and 
return to Oxford in time for the 
autumn term. As everyone knows, 
he abandoned his studies, hurried 
from Oxford to Tokyo upon the 
death of his father, the Emperor 
Yoshihito (Time, Jan. 3). 


MEXICO 


Secrets 


@ Foreign Secretary Aaron 
Saenz received, last week, a _ se- 
cret note from U. S. Secretary of 
State Frank Billings Kellogg and 
sent back a reply likewise secret. 
@ Seftor Don Manuel _ Tellez, 
Mexican Ambassador to the U. S., 
suddenly left Washington, last 
week, journeyed as far toward 
Mexico as St. Louis, then re- 
turned to Washington, finally set 
out again for Mexico. 

qd A sheaf of secret notes writ- 
ten between President Plutarco 
Calles of Mexico and U. S. Sen- 
ator William E. Borah, Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, was made public last 
week by the Senator amid hubbub. 

Their purport was that Mr. 
Borah had asked Sefior Calles 
what per cent of the oil lands 
held by U. S. citizens in Mexico 
had been submitted by their owners 
to the requirements of the confis- 
catory Mexican law (TIME, Feb. 1). 
Sefior Calles replied “6%,” where- 
as Secretary of State Kellogg has 
said “90%.” 

This discrepancy could not be 
ignored, and Republican news or- 
gans therefore poked much fun at 
the indiscreetly Latin conclusion 
of the Mexican President’s letter 
to Senator Borah. It was: 

“God grant the data submitted 
to you may be of use. 

Affectionately, 
(Signed) Presipent CALLES” 


PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


John D. Rockefeller Jr., philan- 
thropist: “Moving men all last 
week carried furniture into the 
new 166-suite Thomas Garden 
Apartment that I have financed 
cheaply in lower Bronx, New York 
City. The goods belonged to brick- 
layers, electricians, policemen, 
streetcar men, firemen, bookkeepers, 
teachers, librarians and like mem- 
bers of the thrifty and_ shifted 
classes, for I have provided rooms 
at rents they can afford. Each 
tenant pays down $1,000 to $1,700 
cash, and thereafter $64 to $100 
monthly. Eventually he will own 
his apartment outright. All this 
I have made possible by financing 
the construction at exceedingly low 
interest rates.” 








} 


TIME 


Monteiro Lobato, famed Brazilian 
author: “My novel, The Clash of 
the Races, or The Negro President, 
will soon be published in the U. S. 
Its hero is a Negro who becomes 
President of the U. 8S.” 


Jacobo Fitz-James Stuart, 17th 
Duque de Alba, 10th Duke of Ber- 
wick, descendant (as his name sug- 


A Duque-DUKE-GRANDEE 


His hints are usually denied 


gests) of an illegitimate son of 
King James II, eleven times a 
Grandee of Spain, and through the 
Larreategui family a descendant 
of Christopher Columbus: “As an 
intimate of His Most Catholic Ma- 
jesty King Alfonso XIII of Spain, 
I have repeatedly caused news- 
gatherers to draw from my remarks 
the inference that His Majesty will 
soon visit the U. S. Always these 
reports have been denied; but last 
week I became so expansive that 
correspondents left my presence 
with the impression that His Ma- 
jesty intends to visit the U. S. 
this year as a royal polo player, 
accompanied by the team. of young 
grandees with whom he plays 
habitually in Spain.” 


Queen Wilhelmina of The Neth- 
erlands: “I do not read the U. S. 
newspapers, but if I did, last week 
I might have seen a little story 
which would have amused me. It 
was to the effect that the Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank of Man- 
hattan was sending to the Straits 
Settlements a shipment of $600,000 
in gold coins. Reason: the natives 
of this British Possession who 
carry on Dutch traditions, believe 
the head of the Goddess of Liberty 
to be a representation of my own 
head, and consequently suitable for 
wedding presents.” 


H. R. H. Prince George, 4th son 
of H. M. King George: “Last 
week it was divulged that I, re- 
cently back from naval service in 
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China, eager to see a news-film 
of China, went to a London cinema 
theatre with a friend, elbowed my 
way into standing room. None 
recognized me, none offered a 
seat.” 


George V, British King-Emperor: 
“Said I, last week, at the London 
horseshow: ‘I don’t like to see 
women ride astride; the other way 
is much more graceful.’ ” 


The Earl of Birkenhead (onetime 
F. E. Smith), Secretary of State for 
India: “Last week, in London, the 
Weekly Dispatch announced that 
my daughter, Lady Eleanor, ‘beauti- 
ful, sophisticated,’ had become its 
society editor.” 


The Rev. Samuel Atkins Eliot: 
“The literary executors of my late 
father, President Emeritus Charles 
William Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity, are myself and Jerome Davis 
Greene, his onetime secretary. Last 
week we authorized Henry James, 
son of Pragmatist William James, 
nephew and namesake of the novel- 
ist, to prepare my father’s biog- 
raphy. Biographer James is a 
Harvard overseer. He wrote The 
Life of Richard Olney.” 


George Fisher Baker, 87, finan- 
cier: “At Jekyl Island, near Bruns- 
wick, Ga., where I am taking a 
vacation, {1 developed a cold and 
had an attack of stomach trouble. 
Wall Street traders, who borrow 
much money from my First Na- 
tional Bank, decided I was dying; 
rushed to sell stock; made many 
shares drop three to four points in 
value. Soon thereafter I was re- 
ported a sfeeling well.... 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity announced that the Faculty 
Building of the new Business 
School, erected as the result of my 
gift, would be named in memory 
of my good friend, the late John 
Pierpont Morgan.” 


George Fisher Baker Jr., finan- 
cier: “Burglars crawled through 
portholes of my yacht Ventura 
last week as it lay in Nassau, 
Bahamas, harbor. They took $700 
from me, my guest and my crew.” 


George Fisher Baker 3rd: “Last 
week in Aiken, S. C., newspapermen 
found me learning what they de- 
scribed as ‘the fine art of boxing.’ 
I was photographed and written 
up.” 


Rufus Daniel Isaacs, Marquess, 
Earl and Viscount Reading, onetime 
Viceroy of India (1921-26), High 
Commissioner to the U. S. (1918), 
Lord Chief Justice of England 
(1918-21), millionaire: “The Jewish 
Telegraphic agency revealed last 
week that famed David Lloyd 
George, Welsh commoner, recently 
sought to discomfit me at a ban- 
quet in London* by addressing me 
in Welsh. Instantly I responded in 
a language which many present 
supposed to be Welsh. Actually, I 
confessed last week, it was He- 





EDUCATION 


Princeton’s Problem 


Princeton University, exemplar 
of educational democracy, last week 
found itself in the exciting position 
of one who must reaffirm, or re- 
tract, or redefine the policy under- 
lying his conduct. For years Prince- 
ton has had an honor system and 
an undergraduate self-government 
body, composed of seniors. The 
honor system has functioned almost 
perfectly. Undergraduate respon- 
sibility has been demonstrated to a 
lesser degree by the senior council, 
the powers of which have fluc- 
tuated, without ewer being very 
clearly defined, betwecn the pure- 
ly advisory and the actually admin- 
istrative. The fluctuation has fol- 
lowed naturally from the changing 
strength of character in successive 
classes. Thus, in 1924 the council 
was so unrepresentative and there- 
fore weak that it was obliged to re- 
sign. Last week, a council, full of 
conviction and therefor strong, re- 
signed by its own choice to force 
the whole issue of Princeton self- 
government. 

Automobiles had become a trou- 
blesome problem in Princeton, as 
elsewhere. Five undergraduate 
deaths, the poor scholastic standing 
of 200 student automobile owners 
and the threat to Princeton’s tradi- 
tional seclusion latent in roadsters 
capable of reaching bright-lit cities 
in two hours of the day or night, 
moved Dean Christian Gauss to ask 
the senior council to: pass a prohi- 
bitive ruling. He asked twice. The 
council took no action. It had 
passed a rule last spring requiring 
parental permission for student mo- 
tors. Cars were not allowed to 
enter the campus. The council be- 
lieved that was sufficient prohibi- 
tion. Dean Gauss went to the 
university trustees and the prohi- 
bition was soon published, a uni- 
versity rule to go into effect next 
autumn. The senior council ten- 
dered, not to the _ senior class, 
which had elected it, but to the 
whole student body, a resignation 
which said: 

“,. The status of student self- 
government at Princeton appears 
to us indeterminate. . . . We wish 
it to be clear that we are express- 
ing neither objection nor approval 
regarding the _ act {prohibiting 
cars|] of the Board of Trustees... .” 

Chairman Joseph Prendergast of 
the council later added: “We feel 
that under the present system the 
senior council is allowed to pass 
rulings so long as they fit in with 
the administration plans.” 

The students’ next move was to 
hold a referendum in which they 
voted to replace the senior council 
with a student council drawn from 
all four undergraduate classes, 
with “independent” legislative, exec- 
utive and judicial powers. While 
the university officials pondered this 
proposition, students substituted 


© International 
PRESIDENT LEWIS 


Patriotism, Thrift Stamps, Britan- 
nica 


roller skates for balloon tires and 
hung placards on their backs: “My 
Gauss is cooked,” “Mama said I 
Could,” “See You at the Follies.” 
The undergraduate Daily Prince- 
tonian published its annual bur- 
lesque edition in pinko-tabloid form, 
with a composite picture in the 
Bernarr Macfadden manner and 
the caption: “GAUSS’S SHAME.” 

To the Princeton administration, 
the question of motor cars was neg- 
ligible compared to its task of dis- 
tinguishing between good under- 
graduate theorizing and practical 
undergraduate discipline. A finer 
distinction to be made was between 
the “intellectual self-determinism” 
Princeton is trying to inculcate in 
scholastic matters, and_ self-deter- 
ministic undergraduate self-govern- 
ment. While it would obviously be 
logical, would it be possible or ad- 
visable to permit the students to 
decide for themselves whether they 
would drive cars, at the same time 
as they were being encouraged to 
decide for themselves whether they 
should read Jonathan Edwards or 
Tom Paine? 


Notes 


Columbia University’s trustees 
tendered a dinner and an expen- 
sive clock to President Nicholas 
Murray Butler to celebrate’ the 
25th year of his incumbency. 


Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) 
announced its acquisition of a 
president, which it had lacked since 
the resignation of Dr. John H. 
McCracken. Lafayette had secured 
the services of Dr. William Mather 
Lewis, vigorous, eloquent chief of 
George Washington University 
(Washington, D. C.). To the latter, 
a typical city institution, Dr. 
Lewis had taken (in 1923) that 
executive ability which had pre- 
viously, in War-time, put him in 
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charge of the national commission 
of patriotic societies and, later, of 
the Savings Division of the U. §. 
Treasury (to sell Thrift Stamps). 
To Lafayette, an institution one- 
fifth the size of George Washington 
but with a more notable academic 
tradition, Dr. Lewis would take 
that scholarship, personal and ex- 
emplary, which made him a success 
as headmaster (1906-13) of Lake 
Forest Academy (Lake Forest, Ill.) 
and which the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica recognized when it enlisted 
him as a contributor. 


Northeastern University (Boston, 
Mass.; enrollment, 3,146) suspend- 
ed all classes one afternoon last 
week so that the students might 
parade to the railroad station, re- 
turn and present to President 
Frank Palmer Speare a muscular, 
thick-furred canine, one of the 
famed Husky-dog team that took 
diphtheria antitoxin to Nome in 
1925. It was a gift, a new North- 
eastern mascot, from Dog-drivei 
Leonhard Seppala. Driver Seppala 
was present. He and the dog rode 
on a float from the station, with 
co-ed attendants. The blither spir- 
its of Boston University (enroll- 
ment: 10,979) took a leaf from 
Harvard’s book of etiquet and sa- 
luted the Northeastern parade with 
showers of eggs, ice, vegetables. 
The Northeasterners did not retali- 
ate... . Accepting the Husky-dog, 
whose team-leader, Balto, has late- 
ly been on view in a Los Angeles 
dime museum “for men _ only” 
(TIME, Feb. 28), President Speare 
conferred upon it a “roads scholar- 
ship.” 


Johns Hopkins University, pro: 
ponent of education that is 
“higher” in fact as well as in 
name, last week made a contribu- 
tion to the art of inter-class war- 
fare. The sophomore and _ fresh- 
man officers drew up an_  agree- 
ment that “there shall be no kid- 
naping or fights between groups of 
men before noon on Saturday, 
March 19.” Class banquets, which 
at Johns Hopkins are held secretly 
and later “discovered” and raided, 
might be held only within a spec- 
ified period. And “in the event a 
person is kidnaped and kept away 
from home all night a notice of 
his safety shall be sent to those 


with whom he lives.” 


Harvard University returned to 
normal after its two-weeks’ Dis- 
trict Court sensation—the trial of 
39 students and “townies” for riot- 
ing in Harvard Square with eggs, 
ice, bottles (TIME, Feb. 21 et seq.). 
Four students and a smoke-shoppe 
proprietor were fined $25 each and 
sentenced to ten days in the house 
of correction. Four other students 
were fined $20. One was fined $10, 
one $1. Three students were ac- 
quitted. The remaining defendants 
were released for lack of identifi- 
cation. President Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell attended court sessions and 
went bond for his students, all of 
whom appealed their cases. Learned 
Judge Frederick Hathaway Chase, 
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Harvard ’92, chief counsel for the 
University, led the defense, which 
tried to show that Cambridge po- 
lice had bashed and _bludgeoned 
wantonly with night-sticks, had “be- 
gun” the riot. 


Cambridge University gave birth 
to a Hippolytus* Club, of which the 
professed purpose was “to reassert 
the supremacy of the male.” The 
“Convinced that 
the feminine influence is eating like 
a cancer into modern civilization, 
the Hippolytus Club will blaze the 
trail toward an era of uncompro- 
mising masculinity ... shatter the 
domination of Eve . .. restore the 
initiative of Adam. . . .” Despatches 
failed to report upon what issues 
the Hippolyti would refuse to com- 


promise. 

Oxford University was sarcasti- 
cally exhorted by Jsis, spasmodic 
campus magazine: “ ... We have 
good reason to believe that not 
sufficient alcohol is consumed in 
this town. Drinking gallons of 
beer is not enough. Nobody ever 
secured alcohol poisoning or a 


| gouty foot by the agency of beer. 


More wine and better wine should 
constant!y be drunk at Oxford. 
Only this shall we once more at- 
tain that, mellow if slightly coarse 
flavor which once was characteris- 


tic of English civilization,” 


The University of Chicago 
mourned its president emeritus, 
Dr. Harry Pratt Judson. : .. 
student and professor of history. 
Williams ’70, he was on the faculty 
of the University of Minnesota 
when, in 1892, John D. Rockefeller 
founded the University of Chicago. 
President William Rainey Harper 
of the new institution sent for Dr. 
Judson, made him dean, later fac- 
ulty dean. He was the executive 
right hand of Dr. Harper’s organ- 
izing genius. Of all the cultured 
men the university brought to a 
crass young city, he was perhaps 
the most polished. After Dr. Har- 
per’s death in 1906, Dr. Judson 
served as president until 1923, be- 
ing succeeded by Dr. Ernest DeWitt 
Burton, who died in 1925. Dr. Max 
Mason is now Chicago’s president. 


Johns Hopkins University 
mourned its president emeritus, Dr. 


Ira Remsen, Williams ’70, last 
survivor of the original faculty as- 
sembled in 1876 by Dr. Daniel Coit 
Gilman. His life had been spent 
in the service of pure science. He 
founded the American Chemical 
Jowrnal in 1879 and edited it for 


*In Greek legend, Hippolytus is a young 
man who refused to accept the advances 
of his step-mother, Phaedra, who there- 
upon told her husband she had been insult- 
ed. The husband, King Theseus of Attica, 
had Hippolytus torn asunder by horses. 
Remorseful, Phaedra, strangled herself. God- 
dess Artemis, admiring Hippolytus, engaged 
the services of Aesculapius, Mount Olympus 
Physician, who put Hippolytus together 
gain and brought him to life. Artemis in- 
stalled him as her priest in Italy... . 
Playwrights Euripedes, Seneca, Racine, Pra- 
don and Smith unanimously treated Phaedra 
a8 a tragic heroine, 
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40 years. Among his achievements 
was saccharine (coal tar product, 
500 times sweeter than sugar), for 
which he sought neither patents 


nor money. 


SCIENCE 


Super-Power 


Manageable enough over short 
distances, electricity is a hard 
horse to drive a great way. The 
higher its voltage, the more per- 
verse are its paces. Yet the higher 
its voltage, the more work it can 
do at long distances from _ its 
source. Big rivers will generate 
millions of volts, but the highest 
voltage, carried for the longest 
distance, is the 220,000 volts car- 
ried by the 550-mile Big. Creek sys- 
tem in California. 

Last week the Westinghouse 
Electric Co. announced that it had 
acquired, from Engineer Frank G. 
Baum of San Francisco, the rights 
to an invention by which “super- 
power” might be transmitted across 
the continent, if need be. At an 
added cost of 20%, the most high- 
powered line now known could be 
increased 75% in capacity and 
made part of a line of unlimited 
length. 


The chief difficulty in transmit- 


ting high-voltage current arises 
from the fact that the natural 
leakage of the conducting line 
causes a loss of power at a certain 
distance from the source of the 
current, deadening the line if cor- 
rectives are not applied. In addi- 
tion, long distance high voltage 
lines are apt to behave erratically. 
To steady the operation of the line, 
automatic voltage regulators are 
added to it at regular intervals. 
Engineer Baum’s_ invention  con- 
sisted, broadly, in replacing all but 
a minimum of auxiliary regulating 
equipment, with synchronous con- 
densers every 100 miles. In these 
condensers, the current is given op- 
portunity to steady itself, and pick 
up whatever voltage* it has lost 
traveling from its source or from 
its last correcting station. ~ 

The Significance: possible use of 
Rocky Mountain water-power cur- 
rent in the Mississippi Valley, of 
Niagara’s power in Manhattan, of 
Muscle Shoals by the southern hin- 
terland; power for farmers; de- 
centralization of industry. 


*Last week was the death centenary of 
the man who first understood that elec- 
tricity flows in currents measurable in 
pressure units. “Volts” and “voltage’’ were 
the work of Alessandro Volta (1745-1827), 
professor of experimental physics at the 
University of Pavia, Italy. His compatriot 
and contemporary, Luigi Galvani of Bologna, 
observing the spasms caused in dead frogs’ 
muscles by contact with mixed metals and 
moisture had deduced that the muscles con- 
tained electricity. Volta examined the theory 
of “galvanism” and traced electricity, not 
to the muscles, but to the mixed metals and 
moisture. He piled pairs of silver and zinc 
discs together, with moist cloths between 
and a wire connecting top and _ bottom 
discs—the first battery. Napoleon called 
him to Paris, sent him home laden with 
honors. 
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Raphael 


In a house in Baltimore, a ma- 
ture-looking woman with pale, 
patrician flesh above her square- 
cut bodice, with brows like ribbons 
over quiet, uninterested dark eyes, 
looks out from a wooden panel 
at the doings of Jacob Epstein. 
Mr. Epstein, once a peddler,* now 
a dry-goods millionaire, will admit 
to a few friends that the lady 
cost him $250,000—about $1,250 
per square inch since the portrait 
is only 17 in. x 11% in. Her name 
is Emilia Pia de Montefeltro, and 
to set his mind at rest as to 
whether or not she was painted 
by her fellow townsman Raphael 
Sanzio, Mr. Epstein has_ letters 
from such authorities as Connois- 
seur Bernhard Berenson of Paris 
and Dr. George Gronau of Cas- 
sell, Germany. Mr. Epstein’s 
agents, F. Kleinberger Inc., of 
Manhattan, told last week how Dr. 
Gronau had discovered her, through 
a friendly priest, in a dusty room 
in a decaying house in an old pre- 
cinct of Vienna. 

Modernist noses are elevated at 
any mention of Raphael Sanzio. 
It is fashicnable, in some circles, 
to prefer the austerities and twisted 
imperfections of painters who, as 
they say, “knew less and hence 
could feel more,” the pre-Raphael 
primitives. But the “modernists” 
of today are the conservatives of 
tomorrow. Painter Raphael’s fame 
has never been any more gravely 
beclouded than was his princely 
young life, which, beginning at the 
ducal court of Urbino where his 
painter-father enjoyed generous 
patronage, was strewn with the 
gold of rulers and the _ blandish- 
ments of their women, in Perugia, 
Florence, Rome. One of his mis- 
tresses became “Poetry” in the 
Vatican; another, the Sistine Ma- 


donna. 

Such has been Raphael’s fame 
that all his pictures have been 
taken away from little Urbino 
just as he was. Not one remains. 
Nor. is there is a__ peddler- 
millionaire in Urbino with 5,250,- 
000 lire to spend in bringing back 
even a small-size Raphael of ques- 
tioned authenticity. 

But there is Mussolini, director- 
general of everything from apple- 
carts to art in Italy. The citizens 
of Urbino lately sent a delegation 
to Rome and last week Il Duce 
decided to take down; from its 
hooks in the Uffizi at Florence, 
Raphael’s portrait of a_ relative 
of Emilia Pia de Montefeltro, one 
Francesco Maria Della Revere, 
Duke of Urbino and patron of its 
painters. After a fitting period 
of exhibition in the Ministry of 
Public Education at Rome, the 
duke will be restored to his duchy, 
courtesy of Signor Raphael Sanzio. 


*And not to be confused with expres- 
sionistic Sculptor Jacob Epstein of London. 
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Postal Permit Machines 
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Envelope Sealers 
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tamp A ffixers 


Standard Postal Permit Machines 


Automatically separates; feeds; imprints 
stampmark, postmark, and cancellation 
marks in various colors of ink and denomi- 
nations of postage; counts; seals; and stacks 
mail at the rate of 10,000 pieces per hour. 
The fastest, most economical method of 
mailing, no rental or royalty charges. Send 
for booklet “‘How to Reduce the Cost of 
Mailing.” 


Standard Envelope Sealers 


These efficient and necessary machines seal 
neatly and positively every envelope and 
serve dependably year after year. Equipped 
with the new STANDARD vacuum suction- 
feed moistener, the most novel and most 
advanced device on the market. No wicks 
nor rollers; not a single movable part to 
replace, wear, clean, or adjust. Try one on 
your own mail. 


Standard 
Stamp Affixers 


A portable safe for 
your postage and a 
convenient and sani- 
tary time and labor 
saver. Affix postage 
stamps, precancelled 
stamps, or labels, five 
times as speedily as 
by hand. 


Send for Booklet— 


“Reducing Costs by Mod- | Sma ey 
ern Mailing Methods.” Pepper, Se 


STANDARD MAILING MACHINES CO. 
Agencies in Principal Cities 
SERVICE EXTENDED TO ALL PARTS 


REVERE BEACH PARKWAY, EVERETT, MASS. 
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RELIGION 


Lent 


Girls of Emory University at At- 
lanta, Ga., cringed. “ ... Simple 
hell cats with muddy minds.” 
Methodist revivalist was roaring 
at them. Outside it was full 
spring. Gay flowers beckoned to 
be plucked for coat lapels; breezes 
would blow at hair loosed in vernal 
gayety. But the girls, and boys, 
of Emory, sat awed as Dr. Clovis 
Chapel of Memphis continued to 
castigate: “The average girl of 17 
would not greatly object to appear- 
ing nude if she had any excuse 
to do so. . . . Modesty has already 
burst; it is dead. The average girl 
of today is like the moth fluttering 
around the candle light, and she 
sometimes gets her wings singed. 
But she is at least lifting the 
morals of the young men.” Stu- 
dents crowded to thank Dr. Chapel 


for his sermon. 


By such revivals do evangelical 
Christian churches begin the six- 
week pre-Easter tide of exhorta- 
tion to creed and dogma that will 
reach its flood on April 17 this 
year.* Roman Catholics and the 
more ritualistic Protestant de- 
nominations (Episcopal, Lutheran, 
Reformed), however, not content 
with such informality, celebrate 
Ash Wednesday as their begin- 
ning, the Roman Catholics having 
their foreheads marked cross-wise 
with the ashes of palms used on 
Palm Sunday of the previous year. 
Then for 40 days of Lent—a Teu- 
tonic word originally meaning 
spring—they turn their thoughts 
with especial pains towards their 
religion. 


Women Flayed 


As did Revivalist Clovis Chapel 
at Emory University, other eccle- 
siastics flayed modern women last 
week: 

Pope Pius: “. .. Indecency of 


women’s fashions need to 
abandon’ certain tolerances in 
dances and fashions, unworthy not 
only of Christians but of any crea- 
ture with a feeling of human dig- 
nity.” 

Dr. G. H. Kersten, Dutch Re- 
formed Fundamentalist, at Amster- 
dam: “. .. Church authorities are 
entirely justified in refusing to ad- 
mit to confirmation or any of the 
Holy Sacraments, women who, by 
their attire and appearance, show 
that they are not yet ready to 
forsake the world and the lusts of 
the flesh.” 

Bishop of Armagh, Ireland: 
“Satan made no mistake here in 
subjecting the fairest of our crea- 
tion to ridicule, contempt, sin and 
perdition. Woman has never de- 

*Easter was in the beginning a pagan 
spring festival to which the early Church 
affixed the idea of the Jewish Passover and 
of the Resurrection. This year the first 
Passover Seder occurs the evening of Easter 
Sunday, April 17, a coincidence Church 
calendar calculators long tried to prevent. 
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graded herself as she has in this 
costume. Instead of giving ys 
beauty it lowers woman below the 
lowest of the human family and 
even suggests a loss of holy 
purity.” 

Bishop of Derry, Ireland: “Dress 
[of young girls], which even out- 
doors is far from modest, in society 
and at balls and dances is positively 
immodest, suggestive and an open 
incentive to passion.” 


God Explained 


Did God speak through the 
psalmist who wrote: O daughter 
of Babylon. ... Happy shall he be, 
that taketh and dasheth thy little 
ones against the stones. (PSALMs 
187:8, 9)? 

Did God speak through Samuel 
who ordered the destruction of the 


Amalekites, women and children in- 
cluded (I SAMUEL 15:3)? 


A correspondent posed these 
questions to the editor of the Pres. 
byterian, staunchest fundamentalist 
periodical of that denomination, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. The edi- 
tor of the liberal, undenom- 
inational Christian Century amused 
its readers by reprinting the Pres- 
byterian’s reply: “. .. We believe 
they are the very word of God 
expressing his just and holy judg- 
ment against the apostate wicked 
through the ages. . . . God is not 
only love; He is also holy and just, 
and has declared that He will visit 
for iniquity. ... It was a mercy to 
the little babes which were involved 
in this fearful wickedness and suf- 
fering to be taken out of it, even 
through the door of death; for 
they being irresponsible, would be 
received into the glory and joy of 
their Lord.” 


Pittsburgh Blues 


Perhaps it was because they 
had heard that arch-Fundamental- 
ist Dr. Clarence E. N. Macartney 
of Philadelphia was coming among 
them, to fill the sacred shoes otf 
old-school Dr. Maitland Alexander 
at the First Presbyterian Church 
(Time, Feb. 21). Perhaps they 
wanted to assert themselves before 
the younger lion of righteousness 
arrived, or perhaps to prepare for 
him a fitting atmosphere of holi- 
ness. Or perhaps they were truly 
indignant with no _ thought _ of 
Pittsburgh as the northern capital 
of Fundamentaland. Whatever the 
reason, ten Pittsburgh ministers 
left no churchman dubious about 
the spirit that was in them when, 
last fortnight, they evoked 4 
Sunday-closing law 
dating from 1794 and _ protested 
loudly to their city’s “safety di- 
rector” that two Sunday concerts, 
planned by the newly-formed 
Pittsburgh civic symphony orches- 
tra, would constitute that horrid 
thing, “a menace to public morals.” 

Pittsburgh’s “safety director, 
one James M. Clark, church-goer, 
announced that the concerts would 
not be permitted. Music-lovers 
murmured. Safetyman Clark, of- 
fice-holder, melted and said he 
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=z! business with fun is a 
great idea, but there are times when 
it bears a little hard on the—shall we 
say’—constitution. Too much good 
lod (etc.) . . . too many banquets 
.., too many late hours. 


Of course you can’t avoid them. 
It wouldn’t be business common 
sense to do so. But to suffer from 
them any more than necessary isn’t 
common sense either. 

So when you exclaim, “What! an- 
other banquet?” it is time for Eno 
to play a significant part in your 
daily life. Eno is a delightful effer- 
vescent saline that helps to give your 
system a new start each day. Justa 
dash in a glass of water when you 
wake is a great aid in cleansing your 
inner organs of the poisons that 


WHAT! 
ANOTHER BANQUET? 


} 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 
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result from your more or less com- 
pulsory feasting. 

Eno enthusiasts say there is no 
laxative like Eno—none so mild 
yet so sure so thoroughly cleansing 
yet so pleasant to take. Get a bottle 
today. It will help to keep you fit— 
and if your system is clear and clean, 
the chances are your spirits will be 
bright and shiny. 

Eno is good for the whole family 
too. Children, especially, like it and 
take it readily. And for sultry days, 
it’s wonderfully cooling and refreshing. 

Eno, world-renowned for over 
half-a-century, from all druggists, 
75c and $1.25 a bottle. Prepared 
only by J. C.Eno, Ltd. Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 171 
Madison Ave., New York. 





wculd get an opinion from the city 
so.citor. But last week the or- 
chestra. “in preference to enter- 
i igious controversy,” can- | 
its own plans, explaining 
1) tha. Sunday had been chosen 
for the concerts because most of 
the civic musicians were employed 
by theatres on week days; 2) that 
the prevalence of organ recitals, 
park band concerts and radio jazz 
on Sundays in Pittsburgh, against 
which there had been no organ- 
ized protest, had seemed to in- 
dicate that Sunday symphony con- 
certs might be no more pernicious. 
Few Pittsburghers stopped to con- 
sider that a Beethoven symphony 
or even a Debussy suite might con- 
tain more of the stuff of the spirit 
than a Moody & Sankey hymn. 


Self-Marriage 


Archbishop Ruiz y Flores of 
Michoacan, Mexico, gave consolation 
last week to religious Mexicans 
who, although married according to 
civil ceremony, dared not be mar- 
ried by Roman Catholic rite. Presi- 
dent Calles, enforcing his Mexican 
Constitution has forbidden this; 
and all Mexican girls could not 
afford to quit_the country as did 
President Callés’ own daughter 
(TIME, Feb. 28). 

To his flock the archbishop gave 
instructions how to perform self- 
marriage without benefit of priest: 
“Prepare in your house an altar. 
Place upon it some image of your 
devotion. Upon your bended knees 


make the sign of the cross and 
recite the lLord’s Prayer, Ave 
Maria and the Credo. Pray to the 
Lord Jesus Christ and give thanks 
tc God. Then standing before the 
altar the bridegroom will say ‘I 

before God and witnesses 
declare I wish to receive for my 
wife Senorita as the 
Holy Roman Catholic Church pre- 
seribes.’” The girl says the equiv- 
alent. 


Annulments 


The Sacred Rota, supreme court 
of appeal in the Roman Catholic 
Church, reported recently on the 
22 canonical annulments it had 
granted in the 48 cases heard last 
year. Causes recognized: lack of 
consent or pretense to consent; se- 
cret marriage; “defeat of the ex- 
act valuation of the meaning of 
marriage”; “condition imposed that 
there should be no _ children”; 
insanity; consanguinity. 


Idea 


In Rome, cooped by the walls of 
the Vatican, is a saintly man called 
Il Papa, which means in English, 
the Pope. By recent Roman Catho- 
lic tradition® he finds himself for- 
ever unable to set foot on the earth 
of Italy. This self-marooning fol- 
lowed an altercation some 60 years 
ago between the Church and the 
State in which the State did not 
lose. But last week Hope peeked 
over the Vatican walls and winked 


Energy -not pounds ,- 


Not a speck of superfluous weight—not 
an ounce of extra flesh—but the really 


vital tissues that active bodies need re- 
sult from food that’s balanced perfectly. 


Whole Wheat—with milk—body- 


nourishment complete! Propor- 
tioned in truly magic dietary ele- 
ments. Nature made the formula, 
we the method: Crisp little loaves 
to tease the appetite; shredded to 
help the digestive juices quicken 
their work; steam cooked and 
baked—a perfect preparation. 


HREDDED 


5 aa D 


Eat it with milk, with fresh 
or stewed fruit and cream; 
or warmed in the oven 
with rich hot milk. Any 
time of any day— every 
day of every year! 
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at His Holiness 7? Papa may eman, 
cipate aimself with an airplane 
despatches from the Eternal Cj 

hinted. {n this way he would avoid 
the technical foot-touching of Italy, 

The idea was born with the worg 
that Commander Francesco de Pine 
do had successfully flown to Soutg 
America. Another important usage 
of the airplane was expected, i.e, 
in carrying cardinals to the papal 
election. 

Whenever a Pope dics the ‘red- 
hatted cardinals must meet within 
a time limit of 10 days, which 
time in the past has been ip. 
sufficient for American and: Aus. 
tralian electors to reach Rome, 
No American could get to Rome, 
for instance, at the election follow- 
ing the- death of Pope Benedict XY. 

In case of a forced landing, a 
red carpet quickly spread would 
do for a cardinal, but would not 
prevent the Pope from breaking a 
tradition of the world’s most potent 
Tradition. 


Brave, Honest, Upright 

Achille Ambrogio Damiano Rat- 
ti, Pope Pius XI, spoke, last week, 
for the ear of Benito Mussolini 
while addressing a gathering of 
priests: “All forms of society 
should be founded on the divine pre- 
cept. Man is not and never can be 
a means, he is the end—not of 
course the ultimate, supreme end 
which is God—but in the creation, 
man is really the end and centre 
about which everything is organ- 
ized. Therefore neither the con- 
cepts of race nor those of the 
State or nation should supersede 
that of man as the end.” 

Since these remarks flatly con- 
tradict the maxim of Mussolini: 
“Nothing outside the State! Noth- 
ing against the State!” the Vat- 
ican news organ, Osservatore 
Romano, sought next day to soften 
the Pope’s rebuke to: Mussolini, 
The editor ingeniously declared 
that President Coolidge and Pre- 
mier Mussolini both “are agreed 
on the principle of the pre-eni- 
nence of spiritual things.” From 
Mr. Coolidge was quoted: “Re- 
ligion is necessary”; but the near- 
est similar remark which could be 
quoted from Mussolini was of 
very different purport: “Youth 
must be brave, honest and up- 
right.” 
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iv YOU were building a new house 
today, you would probably put in 
brass pipes as a matter of course. 

If you are replacing any rusted or 
leaky water pipes, it is just as im- 
portant that you put in brass pipe. 
No matter whether you are ripping 
out all the old water pipes, or merely 
replacing a short section of bad pipe, 


you will want to put in pipe that can- 


never give you any further trouble. 

There are two reasons why you 
should be particular tospecify Alpha 
Brass Pipe. One reason is that it con- 


tains more copper than ordinary 
brass pipe, and hence will wear 


Replacing any water pipes this Spring? 


longer. The other reason is that, 
because it does contain more copper, 
your plumber can bend it and thread 
it more easily, and the better the 
threads the tighter will be the 


connections. 


Even if you had to pay more for 
Alpha Brass Pipe, it would be worth 


it. But fortunately, Alpha pipe costs 
no more than ordinary brass pipe. 

You can identify Alpha readily for 
the name is stamped every twelve 
inches. 

Made in the great modern mills 
of the Chase Companies, Inc., at 
Waterbury, Conn. 


@ ALPHA 
(Brass pipe 


contains more “——" 
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The fact that you call for certain 
papers and pone get them is no 
indication of tranquillity on the part 
of your filing clerk. She alone knows 
how hard it is to “‘maintain service”’ 
with a lot of bulging, over-crowded, 
back-sliding folders. She alone 
knows the strain and anxiety and 
loss of time in searching for papers 
under such conditions, 


Can the poor girl be helped? 
Absolutely and 
effectually! 


Check these advan- 

tages: Accordion ex- 

pansion, available as need- 

ed; indexes that always remain 

in sight; material that will outwear a 

dozen folders; Quick and Sure filing 
and finding of papers. 

“Vertex” Expanding File Pockets cost 
less than delays, mussed papers and frayed 
nerves. And it won’t cost you a penny 
to prove it. 

If you use letter files, the 
coupon below is good for a 
delivered sample. No charge 
or obligation. 


S| OMe ae ee 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in March 14th 
TIME. 


Name of Firm. 


Address... . 


Letter or Legal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Miles on Miles 


Last November one Tomas Zafiro, 
Tarahumara Indian, startled the 
athletic world by running from 
Pachuca, Mexico, to Mexico City, a 
distance of 100 kilometres, in 9 hr. 
37 min. (TIME, Nov. 22). Last 
week he went after his own record; 
covered the 62% mi. (approx.) in 
the almost incredible time of 7 hr. 
35 min. Mexican sportsmen are 
preparing a petition to have this 
super-event included in the next 
Olympic Games. 


Celtic Gore 


Last week at Madison Square 
Garden, Manhattan, Mike McTigue, 
34, Irish, met Jack Sharkey, 24, 
Lithuanian, in the third of Tex 
Rickard’s heavyweight boxing elim- 
ination contests. Sharkey, young- 
er, 20 pounds heavier, was favored 
to win over the scheduled 15 
rounds. McTigue stood toe to toe 
with his youthful opponent, traded 
blows for eleven rounds, closed one 
of Sharkey’s eyes, cut his lip with 
sharp left jabs. As the gong rang 
for the twelfth round McTigue 
seemed in a fair way to triumph. 

At the start of the twelfth how- 
ever, Sharkey darted from his 
corner, shot his right fist to Mc- 
Tigue’s jaw with spectacular re- 
sults. A fountain of blood spurted 
from the Irishman’s mouth con- 
tinued to spurt. Both fighters were 
soon smeared from head to heel 
with Celtic gore. Spectators, 
bloodthirsty of nature, were visibly 
relieved when Referee McPartland 
stopped the fight, giving Sharkey 
credit for a technical knockout. 

Subsequent examination developed 
that a pugilist is no stronger than 
his bridgework. Sharkey’s right fist 
had torn loose one of McTigue’s 
substitute molars. This tooth, 
driven through the upper gum, had 
met a large artery; caused a 
hemorrhage; lost the battle for its 
owner. 


Beer 

Last week the Cambridge Uni- 
versity crew went to Richmond-on- 
the-Thames, England, to train for 
the annual varsity boat race. 
Upon reaching the hotel which was 
to be their headquarters, the presi- 
dent of the crew said to the pro- 
prietor: “Has it arrived?” The 
proprietor replied that it had. “It” 
was a shipment of special Cam- 
bridge beer, the approved training 
table beverage for the university 
(see “Oxford,” p. 21). 
Wine 

Felix Grange, outstanding Euro- 
pean billiardist, journeyed to the 
U. S.; entered the world’s 18.2 
balkline tournament in Washiny- 
ton, D. C. Last week, while prac- 
ticing, he threw his cue aside in 
disgust. 

“How,” stormed M. Grange, “can 
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anyone play billiards on ice water? 
I want wine, one small bottle with 
my meals. With wine I could cut 
in half the odds against me.” 

The Frenchman was an extreme 
outsider at the time, his chance for 
the title being considered a 30-to- 
1 shot. Subsequently and pre- 
sumably without wine he provided 
the tournament with its sensation 
by winning his match from Willie 
Hoppe, defending champion, 400 
to 384. 


Whiskey 

The Boston professional hockey 
team was returning from Quebec 
in its special car. At the border 
custom officers boarded the train; 
were shocked to find 20 quarts of 
whiskey concealed in the athletes’ 
luggage. The contraband liquor 
was seized; fines of five dollars 
per bottle imposed; reprimands ad- 
ministered. Just as the culprits 
were about to be sent on their 
way, further search of the car 
revealed 65 additional bottles hidden 
in a linen closet. The car was 
detached from the train; the entire 
team detained in Richford, Vt. 


Chess 

The traditionally quiet atmos- 
phere of international chess had 
been disturbed. One M. L. Lederer 
had accused Dr. Emanuel Lasker, 
German chess master, onetime 
world’s champion, of employing un- 
fair tactics for the purpose of im- 
pairing his opponents’ powers to 
cerebrate. Specifically, Mr. Leder- 
er had charged Dr. Lasker with 
1) smoking cigars of semi-lethal 
composition during his matches, 
2) exhaling fumes of same at 
strategic intervals and with unnec- 
essary force,* 3) shouting super- 
fluous orders at attendants, 4) being 
a nuisance intentionally. 

Last week Dr. Lasker’s reply, 
posted from Trondjhem, Norway, 
was published in the New York 
Times. With Teutonic thorough- 
ness he denied Mr. Lederer’s accu- 
sations, excoriated his critic gen- 
erally. 

“If,” wrote the doctor, in effect, 
“my cigars are terrible and I blow 
the smoke in my opponent’s face, 
why do my opponents never object 
at the time of blowing? Further- 
more, if my cigars were of inferior 
quality, they would destroy the 
subtle, inimitable fabric of my own 
game. Those who have seen me 
play and watched the smoke curve 
will bear witness that it curves 
away from rather than _ toward 
my opponent.” He went on: 

“Mr. Lederer describes me as 
being a man of exceedingly bad 
manners who screams for the at- 
tendant and orders him to do this 
or that. I may be pardoned for 
mentioning that I have _ servants 

. who have been with me for 
a long time. And therefore it may 


*Walter J. Travis, onetime champion 
golfer, was in the habit of smoking long, 
slender, virulent stogies during his 
matches. The ventilation of these stogies, 
it was said, became especially active on the 
putting green. It was darkly hinted that 
the stogies lent Mr. Travis strength while 
temporarily discomfiting his rival. 
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S to Balloon‘fires 


ir FALL GCON 
ae : It’s hard to guess how much 
hockey - y _— mileage you will get from bal- 
Quebec Pe 4 os loon tires. They look much 
border i is alike—on the outside. 
train; ‘ 
irts of ast But from a cross-section as 
hletes’ ' : shown up in the corner—it is 
liquor easy to see why INDIA Balloons 
dole \ give the ideal combination of 
ulpelle 1 comfort and long wear. 
ae 4. In the smaller passenger car 
hidden sizes, four plies of cords at the 
r was \ ; See =side- walls—bending like a 
entire "e ; py m= Damascus blade — easily allow 
d, Vt. . > ws, and still defy that extreme flex- 
7 . ing action at the low air-pres- 
sures which make balloon tires 
more comfortable. And six plies 
of cords under the tread give real 
protection against punctures and 
road wear. 
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— you can buy in a balloon tire. 
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Does 
YOUR MONEY 


[ EARN 63/ 


RE is only one reason why 

you invest your money. That 

is to get more money. Naturally, 

then, you want the highest return 
consistent with safety. 


SmitH Bonps will pay you 6”%%, 
with the security of first mortgages 
on modern, income-producing city 
property, and the protection of safe- 
guards that have resulted in our 
record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


$100, $500 and $1,000 Smitn Bonps are 
sold outright for cash or under a plan that 
pays the full rate of bond interest—6 12% — 
on regular payments from $10 upward. 
Mail the form below for our booklets. 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PITTSBURGH 
ALBANY 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS 


Wives of Business Men 


HE difference -bétween office 

| and household economy often 

causes astonishment and con- 

Their 

wives mean well, but as for 
method—! 


The household budget is the 


fusion to business men. 


answer. We have sent thousands 
of our budget sheets to wives who 
have attacked this problem. 

If you, sir, care about ordered and 
reasonable expenditure and saving 
— that is, the introduction of your 
business methods into your home — 
we recommend the John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet. 


Your local John Hancock 
office will be glad to send you 
a copy, orone can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bu- 
reau, 


aa 
Ure INSURANCE Com 
or 


Om. MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 


a 


ISKI OFFERS 


your boy more than an education. It 
offers him self-reliance, physical devel- 
opment—manhood. Write for litera- 
ture describing the Kiski plan in detail. 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, President — Box 929 
Saltsburg, Pa. 
ISKIMINETAS SCHOOL for BOYS 


be inferred that 1 treat them and 
others with consideration.” 
Following this categorical denial, 
Dr. Lasker struck back with a 
sensational countercharge. He as- 
serted that on his last appearance 
in this country evil hands had 
tampered with the chess-clock, a 
two-faced affair intended for im- 
partial allotment of thinking-time 





© Keystone 
Dr. EMANUEL LASKER 
It is. bad manners to scream 


to the combatants. The clock, wrote 
Dr. Lasker, used in his match with 
José Capablanca, present world’s 
champion, had unquestionably been 
“jimmied.” Capablanca had _ re- 
ceived therefrom long, comfortable 
contemplation-periods; he (Lasker) 
had been rushed into ill-advised, 
catastrophical decisions. What kind 
of etiquette had this been? 

Dr. Lasker’s answer was _ pub- 
lished while six international men- 
talities were vying in the annual 
chess masters’ tournament in Man- 
hattan. José Capablanca, was in 
the lead as was his custom, until 
he tied with Aron Nimzowitch of 
Copenhagen. 


50-50 Fight 

Because fighting Spanish bulls 
have refused to splinter their horns 
against humanely _ steel-armored 
horses in the bull ring (TIME, 
Mar. 7), five new types of rubber, 
canvas and fibre armor were tried 
out, last week, at Madrid. Bull 
horns gored deeply through all 
but the fibre armor, killing four 
out of the eight horses on which the 
protective armor was tried out. 
Madrid bullfight fans howled dis- 
approval of the whole proceeding. 








Harry L. ReicuHEensach 
International 
Advertising - Publicity 
565 Fifth Ave. 
Member of 
CAPEHART-CAREY CORP. 
TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


BUSINESS 


Honest Grain 


If caveat emptor (let the buyer 
beware) were still the U. S. rule 
for trading in wheat, corn, rye, 
barley oats and like grains, then 
Armour Grain Co., or anyone, 
might play David Harum* to the 
detriment of farmers, millers or 
brokers. But the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has long sought to 
keep grain transactions honest; and 
so Secretary William M. Jardine 
was “tremendously interested” last 
week to learn that Banker Edward 
Eagle Brown of Chicago, as arbi- 
trator, had ordered the Armour 
Grain Co. to pay $38,000,000 to 
creditors of the now dissolved Far- 
mers’ Co-operative Grain Marketing 
Co. 


The money was a penalty for 
dishonesty and cheating by Armour 
Grain Co. employes. When their 
stores of grain were being sam- 
pled and priced for sale to the 
Farmers’ company, they sneaked 
into their warehouses, in dead night, 
and altered samples of poor, bin- 
burnt grain to make it seem like 
good grain. And they falsified 
their books to claim more grain 
sold than actuaily existed. This 
was reprehensible, decided Arbi- 
trator Brown. The buyers had no 
warning to beware; should not 
have needed such warning. 

J. Ogden Armour and _ his 
nephews Philip D. Armour and 
Lester Armour will have to pay 
over this money, for, although 
they knew nothing of their nefa- 
rious employes’ doings they are 
The Armour Grain Co. But ih the 
present case, although they must 
pay over $3,000,000 to the Far- 
mers’ Co-operative Grain Marketing 
Co. they will get back almost 
half—for they are, with Rosenbaum 
Bros. and Rosenbaum Grain Corp., 
elevator operators, the creditors of 
the Farmers’ company, 


Chesty Child 


Last week the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, chesty child of a potent 
tribe, made a few announcements. 


1) Its net earnings for 1926 
were $62,500,000—$6.03 a share— 
13.68% on the capital invested. 


2) It has changed its president. 
Dr. William M. Burton, who 
“cracked” petroleum so hard that it 
yielded twice as much gasoline, was 
granted his wish to retire, was suc- 
ceeded by Edward G. Seubert, a 
onetime newsboy. Soon, no doubt, 
the success magazines will be ask- 
ing Mr. Seubert for the story of 
his rise. It is an epitome of the 
great U. S. biography, a machin- 
ist’s helper at 15, a bookkeeper 
whose accounts balanced, a chief 
clerk who plugged, a vice president 
—one of the faithful rewarded 
when he reached a healthy 50. 

3) Robert H. McElroy and Ed- 
ward J. Bullock, both of whom had 

*Fictional “slick” 
trader. 


character ; 
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in front 
—files 
behind 


]X GF Allsteel Counter-height Files you get double 
usefulness. Where offices require a counter, par- 
tition or railing, these files are ideal. The tops are of 
sturdy, stainproof “Velvoleum,”’ bound with polished 
bronze. The compact storage space may take a 
wealth of forms, according to your individual require- 
ments. Each unit is complete, ready for shipment. 


Map Drawers, Files for Letters, Checks, Bills, Cards, 
and Documents; Bookcases, Cabinets, and Lockerspace 
are all furnished in the complete GF Allsteel Line. 


And remember that in GF Allsteel you have perma- 
nence, capacity, and attractiveness. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio—In Canada, Toronto 
Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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The GF Allsteel Line: 


Safes 
Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases 

Desks 

Tables 
Shelving 
Transfer Cases 
Storage Cabinets 
Document Files 
Supplies 


TTACH THIS COUPON TO carmammcniemaseiams: 
‘OUR FIRM LETTERHEAD (T] 


The General Fireproofing Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me without obligation a copy of 
your book “Office Equipment.”’ 


Name 
Firm 
Street No. 


City 





LEAVE WINTER 


BEHIND for a 
MARVELOUS 


MONTH 


OW, in the dead of winter, brown- 
skinned boys are climbing trees for 
cocoanuts, bananas, breadfruit—flying-fish 
soar between blue sky and bluer waves— 
ginger-flowers scent the dusk as you sit on 
your hotel Janai—thelilt of a soft Hawaiian 
song drifts over the hibiscus hedge. You're 
in Hawaiil 
It’s winter —but this morning your 
barefoot caddie followed a shining drive 
that went straight through a rainbow 
arching over the fairway! 


So Easy to Go! 

You can be in beautiful Hawaii in five 
or six days’ sailing—in no more time than 
it takes to cross the Atlantic. Your local 
railroad, steamship or tourist agent will 
book you direct from home. And you’re 
still in the U.S. A.; Americans don’t need 
passports. 

Inexpensive 

The cost of first-class steamer fares for 
‘the round trip from the Coast, all expenses 
for two weeks at Hawaii’s wonderful ho- 
tels (two new steamships and new hotel 
accommodations now being completed), 
sightseeing everywhere, a tour of Hawaii’s 
Volcanic National Park including steamer 
and motor trip and all incidentals, need 
be no more than $400 to $500. You can 
make it for even less. 

Ask your agent about it now, and send 
today for illustrated colored booklet on 
Hawaii. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


226 McCann Bupc., San Francisco 
OR 354 Fort St., HONOLULU, HAwan, U.S.A, 





served the Standard Oil long and 
faithfully, were lifted to the rank 
of vice president. 

These announcements and most 
maneuvers of importance in the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana are 
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RoBert WriGHT STEWART 


Babbitts could not understand 


the work of a burly lawyer—Colo- 
nel Robert Wright Stewart, chair- 
man of the board of directors. He 
did not rise from the bottom. He 
broke in at the middle and puffed 
out the chest of the Indiana oilcan. 
Babbitts could not understand how 
he did it. He had played foot- 
ball at Coe College (Iowa), plunged 
into the law at Yale, cavorted with 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, 
dabbled in politics in South Dakota. 
But he was and is a shrewd law- 
yer. The Standard Oil wanted him. 
Soon the general counsel was made 
chairman of the board (1918).* He 
summoned lethargic. directors to 
thrice-weekly meetings, made them 
agree unanimously on every deci- 
sion. Under the Stewart impetus 
the company grew big with physi- 
cal properties and profits. More 
than 15,000 employe stockholders 
shared the resulting pleasures. 
Mr. Stewart’s biggest coup came 
in 1925 when he combined the Pan- 
American Petroleum Co. (Edward 
L. Doheny’s mainspring) and the 
British Mexican Co. with the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. And 
that is why some say that Mr. 
Stewart is the toughest and least 
stoppable fullback in the oil field. 


French Tariff 


As though in timely retort to 
Lenten castigation of woman’s 
vanity (see p. 22) the American 
Chemical Society last week summar- 
ized the wholesale value of cosmet- 
ics produced last year in 600 U.S. 


*A not unusual practice among great cor- 
porations within the last two decades. 
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factories. The total, exclusive of 
some $5,000,000 worth of perfumes, 
and greases imported from France 
was $141,488,000. Items: 


Creams, rouges 
Dentifrices 
Powders 
Perfumery 
Hair tonics 
Hair dyes 


$34,178,000 
25,496,000 
21,423,000 
20,544,000) 
9,480,000 
w- 1,616,000 
“Our foreign sales of face pow- 
ders, rouges and creams have de- 
veloped promisingly in Latin Ameri- 
can countries, led by Cuba,” the 
Society summarized. “Men as well 
as women in these countries are 
much given to the use of scents 
and lotions.” Chinese women de- 
mand U. S. hair lotions and _ nail 
polishes. U. S. dentrifices are the 
best in the world. 


Notes 


New York Telephone officials, 
genial last week with their 1926 
profits of $26,701,702 ($19,024,733 
in 1925) from service to 2,596,552 
telephones, capitulated. They of- 
ficially offered subscribers who 
wanted cradle type (“French”) 
telephones, having seen them used 
in the cinema, the convenient in- 
strument—for 50c a month extra 
charge. 


The Pullman Co. last week sur- 
prised people who think every great 
corporation must always make 
money. After three months’ busi- 
ness, its deficit was $510,445 due 
(unofficially) to decrease in travel, 
increase in number of trains, de- 
crease in loading per car, increase 
in wages, and increase in cost of 
maintenance and repairs. Total 
business was $21,689,652. 


Coca-Cola stockholders met last 
week; reflected that they no longer 
had preferred stock on which to 
pay dividends, and only 500,000 
shares common; gave themselves a 
100% stock dividend. 


Precedent Broken 
“Lucky Strikes! A flood of 


reminiscences sweeps across my 
mind. I heard first of this fine 
cigaret many years ago in San 
Francisco where my sons and 
thousands of soldiers were con- 
fined in an Army Hospital. I 
recall The American Tobacco 
Company’s generosity in giving 
thousands of cigarets to the 
wounded boys and how delighi- 
ed they were in smoking them. 
I recommend Lucky Strikes be- 
cause they are kind to my 
throat.” 
ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK 
By printing this testimonial be- 
side a picture of Singer Schumann 
Heink and stating unequivocally: 
“When smoking, she prefers Lucky 
Strikes because they give the great- 
est enjoyment and throat protec- 
tion,” the American Tobacco Co. 
broke an advertising precedent 
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TIRES BY LEE 


You want the same excellence, the 
same high order of craftsmanship in 
your tires as in the rest of your car. 
You want assurance of long-lasting, 
uninterrupted comfort and safety — 
plus economy. 

You can be certain of excellence only 
when craftsmanship permits no com- 
promise with perfection. 

LEE of Conshohocken stands for 
everything fine and true in tires, the 
same today as twenty-five years ago. 
Craftsmanship that is traditional. Value 
without parallel. 


























“Tires by LEE of Conshohocken” is 
a phrase as full of meaning as the tires 
are full of wear. Cost no more to buy 
and far less to run than tires of con- 
ventional make. 


You can always depend upon Lee 
Tires and Lee service dealers to make 
your tire money go the farthest. 

Prieumatic tires for passenger cars, 
trucks and buses. Staghound solid tires 
for commercial use. And the celebrated 
Lee Puncture Proof Tires, both high 
pressure and balloon. 
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(TimE, Feb. 7). Theretofore no 
cigaret manufacturer dared state 
baldly that women smoke. 


Last week another precedent was 
broken. Singer Schumann Heink, 
in Atlanta, Ga., refuted the testi- 
monial: “I never smoked a cigaret 
in my life, and, although I don’t 
condemn women who do, neither do 
I approve of it in them. Why, 
even my sons are not permitted to 
smoke in my presence on the days I 
sing.” Rarely had so gross an 
error crept into. the advertising 
of an honest firm. 

The explanation was simple. A 
whippersnapper told his chiefs that 
he could get an endorsement of 
Lucky Strikes from Singer Schu- 
mann Heink; she had long been a 
friend of his family. To her he 
said that she could help him earn 
some money, and she, benign wom- 
an, signed a note saying that she 
knew many American soldiers 
smoked Lucky Strikes in France. 
Later, too few questions were asked 
about this windfall testimonial. 
However, Singer Schumann Heink’s 
reputation is too solid, she is too 
revered, to be injured by this boy’s 
hoax. 


In spite of this error, The Ameri- 
ean Tobacco Co. remains the first 
to print a woman’s testimonial of 
cigarets—Actress Alla Nazimova’s 
“«.. Even when I go abroad I 
carry with me my little trunk of 
Luckies—and enjoy a puff from 
America.” 





MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Murderer 
As the S. S. Haiti of the Colom- 


bian line neared St. Thomas har- 
bor in the Virgin Islands, a dove, 
flying aimlessly far from land, 
alit on the deck. Wireless Oper- 
ator William D. Collins occupied 
his idle hours cooing, chirruping, 
making enticing gestures with his 
fingers. The dove’s hunger over- 
came its distrust when the man 
offered crumbs in his palm. The 
man, thinking the small creature 
loved him, felt benevolent, like God. 

When Sheik, the Haiti’s white 
tomcat, saw the dove, it made 
him feel like a tomcat. He was 
not hungry, but only the tip of 
his tail was moving when he 
flattened himself for a_ precisely 
accurate spring. Knocking the 
feathers out of his whiskers, 
glancing around, he lifted the warm 
kill in his mouth. Its pretty head 
dragged stupidly as he picked his 
way to a cubby hole and hid it. 
Sheik licked a paw neat, stretched 
himself, stalked off. 

When Wireless Operator Collins 
saw feathers and found what was 
in the cubby hole, he felt more 
than ever like God. He hunted 
Sheik, who arched against his leg 
as usual, purring in mad anticipa- 
tion of a _ caress. He carried 
Sheik to the wireless room, mutter- 





NOX SELLS 


hats for $40. Knox sells hats for $20. 
Knox sells hats for as low as $8. Good 
hats—all of them—good hats. 


KNOX 


x 2s. BATT 2R 


Fifth Avenue at goth Street 
461 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 


Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave, at 34th) 


ACCREDITED AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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ing. He arranged 
‘glared at the “murderer” and loosed 
the lightning of righteousness. It 


some wires, 


was Omnipotence to swing the 
white corpse by its tail and hur! it 
at the sky, a falling thing in the 
wide heavens, a pitching clot for 
the sharks, 


Exploded 


In Manhattan, Plasterers Paul 
Biejan and Seamons Fogler were 
seriously injured last week when 
a workman on a building under 
construction on 28th _ street, 
dropped near them a bottle of 
banana oil, which exploded. 


THE PRESS 














Demise 


That desirable thing, a monopoly, 
last week fell into the lap of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. The small 
but amiable Cleveland Times, its 
only competitor in the morning 
field of a city with a million citi- 
zens, died, as a local colyumist 
said, “after a long sickness.” The 
Plain Dealer took over the good 
will and list of subscribers (about 
20,000). There was no announce- 
ment of a sale, but it was not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the mo- 
nopoly was worth perhaps a quar- 
ter of a million. President Samuel 
Scovil of the company that pub- 
lished the Times signed a wistful 
valedictory to the effect that just 
a little more advertising would 
have made successful the five-year 
effort to establish a clean, unsen- 
sational “visitor in the home.” 

The event caused no great excite- 
ment on the long shore of Lake 
Erie. As a “visitor in the home” 
the Times had been more notable 
for naiveté than for force or bril- 
liance. But newspaperdom watched 
the movements of the Times’s un- 
horsed chief, Publisher-Editor Earle 
Martin, whose transfer from the 
Scripps-Howard Cleveland Press 
last summer had given rise to the 
notion that the Plain Dealer was 
to have a worthy competitor (TIME, 
June 14). Earle Martin, onetime 
crack editor of the Scripps-Howard 
syndicate, was now at large again. 
. . » Earle Martin bought railroad 
tickets to Florida, said he was 
going fishing. 


MILESTONES 











Born. To Helen Morgan Hamil- 
ton Woods, granddaughter of the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan; and Ar- 
thur Woods, onetime (1914-18) po- 
lice commissioner of New York 
City; a daughter. 


Engaged. Woodbridge Bingham, 
eldest of Senator Hiram Bingham’s 
(Conn.) seven sons, descendant of 
three colonial governors; to Ursula 
Wolcott Griswold, descendant of 
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four Connecticut governors. She is 
the granddaughter of the late John 
Sloane, and the late Matthew Gris- 
wold; great-granddaughter of Gov. 
Roger G. Griswold; great-great- 
granddaughter of Gov. Matthew 
Griswold. Her father is William 
gE. S. Griswold, potent Manhattan 
businessman. 


Married. Sir Walter Peacock, 
55, member of the Prince of Wales’ 
staff; to Mrs, Irene Cynthia Hum- 
phreys; in London. The prince at- 
tended the wedding, but was un- 
recognized at first, and the bride 
drove about the streets for ten 
minutes, awaiting his arrival. 
The choir started the procession 
mistaking Lady Ian Malcolm for 
the bride. The prince, much 
amused, signed the register as first 
witness, insisted that the newly- 
weds leave the church ahead of 
him. 

Married. Col. Charles Goodnight, 
“Father of the Texas Panhandle,” 
to Corinne Goodnight, 26, (no rela- 
tive) on his 91st birthday; at Clar- 
endon, Tex. 


Died. James (“Jimmy”) Delaney,* 

%, light heavyweight boxer; of 
blood poisoning resulting from a 
fight with Maxie Rosenbloom, in 
which a bone in his left elbow 
was splintered; in Minneapolis. 
“Jimmy” took part in 67 major 
bouts, won 29 including 19 knock- 
outs, lost 9; 29 had no decision. 


Died. Robert Johnson, 29, Ne- 
gro, General Pershing’s private or- 
derly during the War; hanged, in 
St. Louis, for criminal assault. 

Died. Mrs. Lucy Ann Osborne 
Thompson, who lived for 47 years 
after being scalped in a factory 
mishap; at Bridgeport, Conn. 
Special instruments were sent from 
France for the skin grafting op- 
eration, which was probably the 
frst of its kind in the U. S. 


Died. Mikhail Petrovich Artsi- 
bashev, 48, famed Russian author, 
great-grandson of Tadeusz Kosciu- 
sko (temperamental Pole who 
fought for the American colonists 
in 1777); in Warsaw. Tales of the 
Revolution, (1917) gives intimate 
pictures of Russia’s débacle. 


Died. Mrs. Grace Woodville Read 
Robinson, 60, broker, member of 
Women’s. Bond Club, wife of his- 
trian James Harvey Robinson 
(author of The Mind in the Mak- 


fing, 1921); in Manhattan. 


Died. Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, 
6, president emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; in Chicago; of 
heart disease (see p. 21). 


Died. Dr. Ira Remsen, 81, presi- 
dent emeritus of Johns Hopkins 
University, discoverer of saccharin, 
in Carmel, Calif. (see p. 21). 


Died. Xenia Sultan, $65,000 
champion sire, blue-blooded bull; 
at Brookfield, Mass. 

*Not to be confused with Jack Delaney 
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SO FEW MEN CAN DECIDE! 


Can you? 


Tus happened only a few weeks ago. 


A man who had been promoted to a 
new position, with much larger income, 
sat talking with a friend. “It’s funny 
what little things influence our lives,” 
he remarked. ‘“‘Three years ago I was 
reading a magazine and clipped a coupon 
from an advertisement—something I 
almost never do. The coupon put me in 
touch with the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, which laid out a definite course 
of business reading for me. 

“The first time the president of our 
company ever indicated that he was 
conscious of my existence was about a 
month later when I ran across something 
in my reading that happened to be of 
very immediate interest to him. From 
that moment he began to look on me as 
something more than just a name on 
the payroll. You know what’s happened 
since.” 

The other man sat quiet a moment. 
Then he rose and, walking over to the 
table, pulled out the drawer and pro- 
duced a wrinkled bit of paper. 


“I clipped one of those coupons once,” 
he said, “but I didn’t do anything more 
about it. Here it is” ... he held it 
out... “more than four years old.” 

That little incident reveals one of the 
fundamental reasons why some men go 
forward and others do not. Up to a cer- 
tain point all men are interested in their 


business future. They will read about 
success and talk about it; but at 
that point they divide sharply into 
two classes. One group merely 
talks; the other acts. 


In that time, J. A. Zehntbauer, who 
was a wholesale dry goods salesman, be- 
came President of the Jantzen Knitting 
Mills of Portland, Oregon. He says: 
“50% of my success could be attributed 
to my contact with the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute.” 


And all this while the man who was 
interested, but lacked the power of deci- 
sion, has gone along with petty salary 
increases, when he might have made a 
direct short cut to executive oppor- 
tunity and increased earning power. 
Some day he will arrive, but he has 
sacrificed the joy of succeeding while he 
is still young. 

This is not an advertisement in the or- 
dinary sense. It is a business editorial. 
Two men will read it. One will say, “This 
is interesting.” He may even go so far 
as to clip the coupon, but it will never be 
mailed. At the critical moment of deci- 
sion he will be tried and found wanting. 


The other man will say: “This thing 
involves no obligation or cost. The Course 
has helped more than 300,000 men to 
shorten their path to the top. I havea 
duty to myself and my family to investi- 
gate it.” He will clip the coupon and it 
will be mailed. 


You have decision. Will you let us 
lay before you a definite plan of business 
reading, worked out by men who have 
made an unusual business success? Give 
one evening to it; decide, alone in your 
own home, without haste or pressure. 


pan tees cme eae ww Ke 


ALEXANDER HamitTon InstiTUTE 
805 Astor Place 


New York City 





| Send me the new, revised edition of “‘Forg- l 
Think of the four years that ing Ahead in Business,” which I may keep 

have passed since that man clipped I nee i 
that coupon. In that time, Charles | Stinson | 
SE, Miutash, shows nk ine. © Sr +- YAEaE Co)" Oo a aes 
retail store, became vice president | yt © mg | 
of the great United Drug Com- TEBE. pe ercercereceerereeeseeereseeeeeeeeseeees 
pany. He says: “I would recom- | | 
mend the Course to anybody, if | iain eevee SHH eee | 
he had to borrow the money to Ty dnnthinnoatanianttpign vskedes das ehvotecas 
take it.” Se a ae ae aaa 
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THEATRE 


In London 


An actress is wary of picking a 
revival as vehicle for triumphant 
return to the stage. If the revival 
be a good play, it is sure to have 
been done within the memory of 
man by at least one of his favorite 
Thespians. Pauline Frederick re- 
turned to the legitimate stage last 
week, in London after a long ab- 
sence during which she played in 
cinema. Her vehicle: the _ well- 
known Madame X, in which many a 
tragedienne had won favor before 
her. She had acted the role in 
movies, true. But many an act- 
ress had played the same role be- 
fore London audiences in the same 
Lyceum Theatre. How would the 
U. S. actress compare? 

The drama reaches its peak in a 














courtroom scene. The brilliant 
young district attorney is prosecut- 
ing a woman, scorned by society, 
known only by the mysterious 
name, Madame X. He is on the 
point of vanquishing her when he 
discovers she is his own mother. 
The climax is heavily emotional. 
Since first seen 18 years ago, it 
has never failed to draw tears. 
With this play, Miss Frederick 
came before her English audience. 
When the curtain was rung down, 
women were seen weeping—almost 
hysterically. Pauline Frederick has 
a low, beautiful voice, dark, tragic 
eyes, a well-proportioned figure, 
slightly more matronly than it was 
a few years ago when she was a 
symbol of beauty. In cinema she 
has recently been cast as the suf- 
fering mother. The English critics 
thought her at least equal to Mrs. 
Pat Campbell, Ellen Terry, in their 
most glorious days. She was re- 
called ten times—the greatest de- 
monstration since Sarah  Bern- 
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CIGARETTE 


For the man 
who feels entitled 
to life's 
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hardt’s appearance. She tried t 
make a. speech but found herself 
choked with uncontrollable emp. 
tion. The audience continued to 
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cheer, to wipe its eyes, to cheer tg 
Miss Frederick’s mother seated in-#| ill 

stall, to cheer the floral wreaths as ort 

they were offered. v ‘ 
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New Plays in Manhattan den 

Loud Speaker. The New Play- 

wrights—John Dos Passos, John W 

Howard Lawson, Francis Faragoh, dran 
Michael Gold, Em Jo Basshe—im- | ™@n 

patient with the restraint of con- | dent 
ventional theatre, have set up one | ‘Tac 
cf their own, bolstered up by the | & 
renerous purse of Otto Hermann orde 

Kahn. Here, at old Bim’s, now | cove 


the 52nd Street Theatre, they pro- | full 








pose to experiment with those | Wile 
radical dramatic forms of whose | Frec 
marketability the commercial pro- | ®%P( 
ducers are suspicious. m |) oti 

Their first production,  Loult de 


Speaker, was written by John How- | line. 
ard Lawson, author of Processional and 
(Time, Jan. 26, 1925). As ex- | The 
pected, it is staged against a “con- situs 





structivist” background and_pre- fall 
sents the subjective state of the the 
principal characters as well as their the 
objective actions. The virtue of betw 
such staging is that, by affording dull 
the playwright several planes of by 
action on one stage, it allows 7 


greater flexibility than is permitted 
by the rigid three-walled _limita- ind 
tions of ordinary theatre. Thus, : 
in Loud Speaker, the candidate | == 
for governor of the State may be 

discovered mulling over his radio 

speech in one corner of the stage, 

while his memory of an Atlantic] == 
City bathing beauty may be en 

acted in another corner. His} Ney 
daughter may black-bottom on an 

upper level and his wife receive af M 
weird, bearded, hypnotic lover onf ors 
still another. By proper punctua § The 
tion and emphasis, such a _ produt- lease 
tion may be made colorful, cleat,§ supr 
rapid, nervous, like jazz music. It is 
But, though the new playwrights built 
deserve credit for the enterprise, | ton, 
Mr. Lawson’s “farce” fails to et} impe 
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full of dazzling dialogue. 
| Wilde loved to write such plays; 


thrall the observer, because: 1) 
The lines are not pointed artfully 
enough to evoke laughs in the 
right places. 2) His characters 
are not sufficiently personalized. 
No one cares whether the candi- 
date for Governor does get drunk 
and say the wrong things over the 
radio, thus confounding the tabloids 
and winning the election by un- 
orthodox strategy. 


Money From Home. On the road 

it was known as Coal Oil Jenny. 
Though occasionally it spurts a 
hopeful wisecrack, the full gusher 
of real drama is not forthcoming, 
wherefore it will probably not 
strike money from Broadway. The 
hero, played by the author, Frank 
Craven, masters gullible wealthy 
women for profit. One victim is 
a Pennsylvania factory girl, come 
to Manhattan to spend her $6,000 
for a furtive smack of city life. 
The exploiter of women, duped by 
her reckless display, rushes into 
matrimony only to find he has 
caught a liability instead of an 
asset. And here is the end of 
he second act, with the playwright- 
actor of his own U. S. comedy 
still unworthy in the sight of the 
udience. How to reveal a heart 
i gold in the bad man? A powder 
mill explodes. Heroic qualities 
ccupt. With nobility thus sudden- 
'y emergent, the ending triumphs 
iappily for all, including the au- 
dience, 


We All Do. There is a form of 
drama related to the comedy of 
manners, probably a lineal antece- 
dent of the modish comedy of wise- 
cracks, in which intrigue is “plant- 
ed” in a sophisticated household, in 
order that the playwright may dis- 
cover to his audience a jewel box 
Oscar 


Frederick Lonsdale is a foremost 
exponent today. Characterization, 
iotivation, even situation, are in- 
dental, in this form, to the witty 
line. Such a play Knud Wiberg 
and Marcel Strauss tried to write. 
hey stir up an ingenious enough 
situation: two young people who 
fall in love, despite the fact that 
the father of one is the lover of 
the mother of the other. Conflict 
between a wife and mistress for a 
dull husband, virtue superimposed 
by the triumph of the wife—the 
authors submit these ingredients 
to the heat of their sense of humor, 


oe comes the result—half- 
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New Pictures 


Metropolis. Ufa, German creat- 
ors of the masterpieces, Siegfried, 
The Last Laugh, Variéty, have re- 
leased what they herald as their 
supreme achievement, Metropolis. 
It is the name of a futuristic city, 
built on a gargantuan iron skele- 
ton, with whole communities super- 
imposed upon one another in pris- 
matic vastnesses—the dwelling- 
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PEOPLE were confused. 
There were so many con- 


flicting theories regarding 


the causes of tooth decay and 
gum infection. They wanted to 
take good care of their teeth 
and gums. 
was the right way? 
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But how? Which 


The entire dental profession 


was asked to settle the question. 
Their verdict—surely the high- 
est authority obtainable on ques- 
tions regarding the teeth and 
gums—points out the safe and 
sure way to get protection. 


95% of the answers agree that 


mouth acids most frequently 
cause decay and irritated gums. 


95 % of the answers state that the 


most treacherous decay and gum 
infection occur where teeth and 
gums meet—the place known as 
The Danger Line—especially at 
that part of The Danger Line be- 
tween the teeth where a tooth- 
brush cannot reach, 


They have reached 
a verdict 
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85% state that Milk of Mag- 
nesia is the best product 
to neutralize these danger- 
ous acids. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream 
contains more than 50% of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in“a 
most convenient and effective 
form for neutralizing acids at 


The Danger Line. The Milk of 


Magnesia not only neutralizes 
acids instantly, but tiny particles 
of it lodge at The Danger Line 
after brushing, and protect your 
teeth for a long time. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream re- 
lieves sensitive teeth and sore 
gums. It is absolutely safe, even 
for the youngest child. 

Start now to protect your 
teeth and gums correctly—espe- 
cially at The Danger Line. See 
your dentist regularly, and use 
Squibb’s Dental: Cream. At all 
druggists. 40c for a large tube. 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


SQUIBB'S 
DENTAL 


CREAM 
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You can get better 
shaves and pay 
yourself for 
doing it 
The much quicker, smoother 
shave you always get is not the 
only advantage of stropping a 
safety razor blade—not by a lot. 
A stropped blade lasts much longer—so 
much longer that the saving in blade 


money amounts to a sizeable figure in a 
very short time. 


Letters like this come in constantly: 


“Since the summer of 1918 when I bought 
my Twinplex I have spent exactly $5.25 
for new blades. These on the old average 
would have cost me approximately $23.00 
—I have one blade at hand which I have 
used constantly from June 28th to October 
ist, something over three months. With 
respect to the foregoing facts, and the fact 
that I have a very tough beard, it looks as 
tho’ the Twinplex was built for exceptional 
service. I shave every day and could not 
get along without my 
stropper. There certain- 
ly is not another on the 
market with the same 
excellent mechanical 
strength and workman- 
ship or the surety of 


service.” (Signed) 
W. A. Smelser, Vancouver, B. C. 


Stropped NEW Blade Free 


Name your razor and we'll send you, free, 
a NEW blade stropped on a Twinplex. 
We would like to show you what real 
shaving is. 

All dealers are authorized to sell you a 
Twinplex on 30 days trial. If after four 
weeks of marvelous shaving you are willing 
to forego the comfort and economy you 
have enjoyed, give up your Twinplex and 
get back your money. If you can’t find the 
model you want, write us. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1668 Locust Street, Saint Louis 
New York Montreal London Chicago 


place of men who live to slave for 
their own machines. 

When first the huge city was 
flashed upon the screen, its struc- 
tures stretching with geometric re- 
lentlessness into the infinite heav- 
ens, its enormous pistons thumping, 
dynamos roaring, cog-wheels whir- 
ring, it was agreed that nothing so 
immense, grand, complete had ever 
been comprehended by the eye. For 
a while it seemed as if one would 
behold an entire civilization re- 
vealed from an Olympian vantage 


point, would glimpse its heart pal- - 


pitating beneath steel ribs. Then 
the scenario took hold, reduced the 
magnificent spectacle to the condi- 
tion of a god smothered with a 
dish-rag. 

The philosophical content (since 
it is strongly put forward): Effi- 
ciency, the fiend created by Inven- 
tor to resemble Mary (symbol of 
heart-love) thus to win the soul of 
man for capitalist Masterman, 
leads Humanity toward destruction. 
Humanity discovers its error, burns 
Efficiency at the stake, thus releases 
itself from industrial slavery. Un- 
derstanding, sympathy, apparently, 
are needed to lessen the labors of 
man, not mechanical exactitude. 
Once the human impulses are un- 
checked by Efficiency, the milk of 
human kindness overflows every- 
where, class distinctions are washed 
away in the flood, the toiler’s 
working day is_ shortened. A 
Harold Bell Wright mentality 
wrestling with a Rousseauistic sen- 
timent might have evolved as much. 

The dramatic substance is even 
shoddier. Villain Inventor chases 
Mary up a roof, intent upon dash- 
ing her to earth, in the manner of 
spiteful evil-doers since Desperate 
Desmond. The hero pursues. Dur- 
ing the struggle, Capitalist Mas- 
terman swears if the hero (his 
son) be spared, he will henceforth 
treat all working-men like brothers, 
never again allow a monster like 
Efficiency to be created. The vil- 
lain topples off the roof. With 
Efficiency and Invention thus dis- 
posed of, happiness comes to man, 
the hero finds the heroine’s lips, La- 
bor and Capital strike hands, the 
city destroyed by evil counsel of 
Efficiency is to be rebuilt—how, is 
not divulged. Ufa might, better 
have shut the eyes of its great 
cameras than permit them to re- 
flect nonsense in such grandeur. 


Stark Love depicts customs and 
manners of sequestered mountain 
folk, North Carolina. Director and 
Author Karl Brown got them to 
act their primitive lives before his 
camera. The natives use no make- 
up, register no artful emotions. 
Men sleep, hunt, fish, sleep. Women 
hoe, bear children, scrub dishes, 
chop wood, cook, clean, bear chil- 
dren. The men live longer. The 
mere projection of such crude civi- 
lization, the knowledge that it still 
persists among lineal descendants 
of American settlers is enough to 
make the film’s substance fascinat- 
ing. 

In addition, however, the director 
included a pretty romance. The 
only person in the hills who can 
read is Rob Warwick (Forrest 
James). He alone knows that in 
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the outer world beyond the mow 
tains, women are protected ay 
respected, that a woman was one 
invited by a man to tread upon his 
cloak in order to avoid soiling he 
shoes. Such regard he would haye 
for Barbara Allen (Helen Munday) 
of the North Carolina Hills. By 
his father, having worked his 
mother to death, decides to take 
that girl to be “his new woman,” 
after concluding a _ bargain with 
her father. The two young people 
escape by clinging to a log rushed 
down the valley on a_ swollen, 
stream. 

Director Brown has used only 
four actors. The rest of the char- 
acters are natives who were uncon- 
scious of the fact that the various 
scenes in which they played were 
to be strung together to make a 
motion picture story. Before the 
film, an old actor, once native to 
the Great Smokies of North Caro- 
line, assures the audience that Di- 
rector Brown’s life would not be 
safe were he to return to the people 
whose story he filched. 


An Affair of the Follies (Billie 
Dove). The heroine, a_ beautous 
chorus girl, is subjected to the 
usual rigors of the chase—the stock 
broker (Lewis Stone), the poor but 
honest hero (Lloyd Hughes). She 
gives up her $150-a-week job to try 
living on the hero’s $60, thereby 
makes the plutocrat dangerous, her 
husband mad. It ends according to 
the Will Hays_ standard, with 
wealth and happiness for the vir- 
tuous. The cast is engaging in 
spite of the scenario. 


Blind Alleys (Thomas Meighan). 
The bride is carried off by gunmen. 
The bridegroom, loath to part, pur- 
sues. There are reels of his burst- 
ing into rooms from which she has 
just burst out. 


The Lure 
of the Ancient Trail 


Tuere are trails that are older than histor 
waiting for you today. Out through thf 
purple hills they lead to that. land of dreams 
come-true. Go follow these trails—thes 
water trails at the helm of a sturdy “Ol 
Town Canoe.” 

For “Old Town Canoes” are durable av 
strong. They are light in weight and sw 
prisingly easy to handle. Their lines a4 
graceful and trim—patterned after actu 
Indian models. Remarkably low in price t™ 
$58.00 up. From dealer or factory. 

Free illustrated catalog gives prices 
complete information about sailing cane 
square stern canoes for outboard motors, di 
ghies, etc. Write today. Orv Town Caxd 
Co., 1753 Main Street, Old Town, Maio 


‘Old Town Caniti= 
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Counts” 


HEN the dead line is imminent—when 

the presses are being held for the speedy 
assembling of the last-minute story—it is in 
emergencies such as these that P-A-X, in the 
full power of its mechanical perfection, 
serves with a surety, swiftness and accuracy 
not humanly possible. 


At the same time the efficiency of the private 
exchange operator is safeguarded. Unhamp- 
ered by the sudden deluge of interior calls, 
she handles the increased load of incoming 
and outgoing city calls with unbroken 
facility and certitude. 

This same promptness and precision of operation 
that has led many of the country’s leading metropol- 
itam newspapers to adopt P-A-X, also accounts for 
its installation by more than 2000 of the largest 


manufacturing and industrial organizations and 
business firms in the United States and abroad. 


~Count on 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 
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Wherever you see the P-A-X dial, 
you may know that the service is 
as quick and accurate as the most 
modern telephone engineering can 
make it. It is symbolic of everything 
that is up-to-date and efficient in 
interior communication. 


The P-A-X is, fundamentally, a private 
automatic telephone exchange built of 
the same Strowger type of automatic tele- 
phone equipment being so widely adopted 
for city service. The P-A-X may be fur- 
nished to include amd co-ordinate such 
services as code call, conference, execu- 
tive’s priority, emergency alarm, etc., to 
meet individual needs. 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Engincers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over, 
Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities, 
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65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
(Managers of Unwersity Jours) 


N1O EAST 42™ ST Mew York City 


SANFORD'S 


INK ERASER 
















that will Remove 
OLD Writing and Blots 


a, oa IN EVERY 
OUSEHOLD 





DR. WILL DURANT SAYS: 


Mr. Bennett’s book “ON ‘CULTURE’ AND ‘A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION’ With Lists of Books 
Which Can Aid in Acquiring Them” is just the 
guide that many a young student, and many a 


business man who feels his lack of culture, have 


been looking for these last twenty years. T shall 


certainly recommend it to my classes. 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Will Durant 


“ON ‘CULTURE’ AND ‘A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION’ 


With Lists of Books Which Can Aid 
in Acquiring Them” 


By JESSE LEE BENNETT 


Editor of ““The Modern World.” 

Author of “The Essential American Tradition,” 
“What Books Can Do For You,” 
“Frontiers of Knowledge,” etc. 
$1.50 at all bookstores. Descriptive booklet 
Sree on request. 


THE ARNOLD COMPANY 
331 N. Charles St. - - - - - Baltimore, Md. 





Enjoy 
The Science 
News-Letter 


13 Weeks for One Dollar 


Each week there is being written for you, 
a letter, telling of the vast new world 
science now being revealed to man. 

it are recorded AS THEY HAPPEN 
the discoveries and inventions of the day. 

Drama it contains—and help for human- 
ity—authentic stories of dreams-come- 


true, told in a vivid, sparkling style. It 
is a new sort of personal publication, 


authoritative and interesting. Just clip 


the coupon below. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
21st and B Streets, Washington, D.C. 
—— oe ee ee ee Clip here — = ee ee ee 


* SCIENCE SERVICE, 
-21st and B Sts., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me, for the enclosed $1.00, The 
Science News-Letter for 13 weeks. 











BOOKS 


FICTION 
Bible Boar 


Author Sinclair Lewis, whose 
position as National Champion 
Castigator is challenged only by 
his fellow idealist, Critic Henry 
Louis Mencken, has made another 
large round-up of grunting, whin- 
ing, roaring, mewing, driveling, 
snouting creatures—of  fiction— 
which, like an infuriated swine- 
herd, he can beat, goad, tweak, 
tail-twist, eye-jab, belly-thwack, 
spatter with sty-filth and consign 
to perdition. The new collection 
closely resembles the herd  ob- 
tained on the Castigator’s last fo- 
ray, against the medical profes- 
sion (Arrowsmith, 1925) and a 
parallel course is run, from up- 
creek tabernacles, through a hay- 
seed college and seminary to a big- 
city edifice with a revolving electric 
cross. But the Arrowsmith plot is 
altered. This time the Castigator, 
instead of exerting his greatest ef- 
forts in harrying a_ fine-mettled 
creature to refuge in the wilder- 
ness, singles out the biggest boar 
in sight and hounds him into a 
gratifyingly slimy slough. The 
tale has an obscure hero, another 
Lewisian lie-hunter who, to purge 
the last bitter dregs of pity and 
fear, gets his gentle eyes and 
mouth whipped to a black pulp by 
the K. K. K. before he is re- 








leased. But the boar is the chief 
sacrifice and its name has_ the 
inimitable Lewis smack, Elmer 
Gantry.* 

The Story. Elmer Gantry of 
Paris, Kan., was born to be a 
talented garbage contractor. or 
meat salesman. But his pious 
mother and the Baptist Church 
have given him everything ex- 


cept any longing for decency and 
kindness and reason.” So _ they, 
and his well-developed thirst, lust 
and cowardice, drive him into the 
ministry. The first page finds him 
drunk in a saloon near his alma 
mater, Terwillinger College. Need- 
ing a fight, he lurches into a soap- 
box crowd that a pimpled Y. M. 
C. A. pipsqueak is converting, and 
flattens the hecklers. The Bap- 
tists gasp. “Hell-Cat” Gantry, the 
black-maned campus bully with his 
boasted amours and loud _ con- 
tempt, get religion? The pipsqueak 
fawns and prays. A bully bigger 
than Gantry, “Old Jud” Roberts, 
praying (and weeping) fullback 
from Chicago, holds a chest-pound- 
ing, fistshaking, handshaking, 
“manly challenge” revival. ‘“Hell- 
Cat” confesses publicly. The half- 
baked atheism of “Hell-Cat’s” only 
friend and roommate, Jim Lefferts, 
is no match for raw afflatus. Un- 
wittingly the atheist supplies all 
that the convert needs for his 
“Call” and ordination. The Holy 
Spirit enters Elmer Gantry, in a 
timely jolt of Bourbon. 

A too-strenuous visitation of the 
same spirit causes Elmer’s ejection, 





EL_MeR GANTRY — Sinclair Lewis — Har- 
court, Brace ($2.50). 
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three years later, from Mizpalp 
Theological Seminary. But he has: 
known the intoxication, stronger 
than drink, of speaking from a pul-- 
pit; has learned, among other 
rewards of the profession, the ease: 
with which a pastor, who is a bari.- 
tone solo incarnate, can seduce the: 
parish kittens. A few years of 
selling farm implements and _in-- 
dulging in small town waitresses: 
are an ideal prolongation of Elmer 
Gantry’s novitiate for his first: 
great phase, evangelism. 

For this phase, the Castigator 
lays by his swine-goad, and Author’ 
Lewis, no friend of man but an’ 
unerring creator, when he likes,. 
of living women, picks up his ima- 


gination, some sympathy and a 
torch. He creates Sharon Fal- 
coner and takes Elmer Gantry 


into a midwest revival tent to see 
her—young, slender, stately, warm, 
husky-voiced, a priestess in white 
with a ruby velvet girdle, with a 
face of rapture and passion. Be- 
fore she suspected she was Joan 
of Are and the Virgin Mary, her 
name was Katie Jonas, a Utica 
mick and typist. Sometimes she 
feels like a little girl, worn out 
with saving souls and _ making 
money, which is her destiny. An 
emotional mystic, she has_ been 
made articulate by an _ intellectual 
mystic, Cecil Aylston, a globe-cov- 
ering Oxford oddity of whose pas- 
sions, hot and cold, she is now 
weary. Offstage she is an effi- 
cient business woman and it is 
from that angle that Elmer Gantry 
approaches, and reaches, the little 
girl, the passionate woman, the 
saint. 

He quiets his flashy drummer's 
clothes and fills her tabernacle with 
a trial harangue on the money-value 
of Salvation. He pours forth, be- 
sides salesmanship, all the fervor 
of a conversion which actually is 
semi-sublime. He ousts Aylston 
and after a_ period of self-re- 
straint not wholly calculating, gets 
taken to a quiet, spacious, surpris- 
ing manor in Virginia. Here, one 
midnight, a wing of the _ house 
turns out to be a crazy shrine 
to many goddesses, including ape- 
headed ones, Aphrodite, Christian 
saints and Sharon. The latter, 
hysterical in a crimson robe with 
gold symbols, makes Elmer chant 
the “Song of Solomon” and _initi- 
ates him into mysteries of which 
he can understand at least half. 


They are a whirling dervish and 
a shooting star, touring the coun- 
try with a large gospel “crew.” 
Throngs of converts, waves of ex- 
altation, of debauch, of prosperity. 

. . Passion and prosperity agree 
with Elmer Gantry so well that 
when Sharon builds her pier-taber- 
nacle on the Jersey Coast—hailed 
by the Chamber of Commerce as 4 
“high-class spiritual feature . . at 
the snappiest of all summer colo- 
nies”’—he feels about ready to 
supersede her as the chief attrac- 
tion. But Sharon is spared such 
a fate. Filled by the ocean and 
stars with a new vision, she holds 
aloft a white cross on her opening 
night; calls on the throng to try its 
faith. A _ cigaret stub starts 4 
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' Sansculottism, 
types of Americanos with all the 


holocaust. Her faith does _ not 
flinch. Elmer Gantry, alone of all 
the gospelers, bulks, punches and 
tramples his way out, into the 
sea, where he rescues people who 
have already touched bottom, thus 
becoming a hero. He finds Sharon 
the next day in the charred ruins, 
still holding her white cross. 

After a few years of other men’s 
wives, widows and waitresses, she 
is only a dull ache to him. He 
fails at gospeling alone and at 
Free Thought, but skulks neatly 
in at the back door of Methodism. 
He marries and intimidates the 
heiress of Banjo Crossing, chaste 
Cleo Benham. He acquires poetry 
and philosophy: Longfellow and 
Elbert Hubbard. He invents reli- 
gious advertising and finds that its 
effectiveness increases with its 
blatancy. With Cleo’s exterior to 
help him, and lucky breaks with 
women to keep him happy, he 
blunders rapidly upward in the 
great state of Winnemac,* arriv- 
ing at Zenith, famed home of Real- 
tor George T. Babbitt (whom the 
reader glimpses one day in the 
street). 

A gas-bag bishop, a yahoo press, 
jealous brother-shepherds and a 
sardonic lawyer help him to shout 
his way to fame. He introduces 
harmonicas, samples of grape juice, 
a wrecked motor car, weightlifters 
and radio in his church to put it 
on the map. He agrees that “Jesus 
Christ would have been a Rotari- 
an.” He crusades against Vice 
with roars, arresting amiable fac- 
tory girls and a rman home- 
brewer, while his own pantry am- 
ours flourish and the lawyer offers 
him whiskey. The higher he 
climbs, the braver and cruder he 
grows. Just before he is called 
simultaneously to a Manhattan pul- 
pit and the secretariat of a na- 
tional ‘morals censorship—having 
edified London with his famed 
sermon on Divine Love, originally 
cribbed for him from Agnostic 
Bob Ingersoll by Atheist Jim Lef- 
ferts—he neatly turns a blackmail 
plot, by comparatively harmless 
criminals, into a coat of white- 
wash that dazzles even himself. He 
dreams of scourging the entire na- 
tion into faith and morals. Dur- 
ing his prayer of thanksgiving he 
ogles a new choir girl’s ankle— 
without faltering on a syllable. 

The Significance. What folk of 
the 2ist Century are going to ask 
about 20th Century cinemas, ta- 
bloid newspapers and this _ book, 
is: “Did such people really live 
in the U. S.?” Their hastier his- 
torians will say: “Yes,” and show 
fonvincing clippings from the N. 
Y. Times’s rag editions (instituted 
1927) abont John Roach Straton, 
Edward Hall and Aimee Semple 
McPherson. Of course these head- 
liners are no morc representative of 
the U. S. clergy than Senator Hef- 
lin is representative of the U. S. 
Senate. But the Castigator, 
trained on newspapers to inflict 
portrays _ skeletal 


malice, which is more than all the 
art, of which he is capable. The 





*“Between Chicago and Pittsburgh,” 





THE CREAM .... 


There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Not all the good books are here advertised; 
but all the books here advertised are good. 

@ They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


Book Editor. 


ported in TIME text. 


@ Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 


Fiction 


DECADENCE—Maxim Gorky*—Mc- 
Bride ($2.50). His first novel since 


the war: peasant plutocrats. 


ELMER GANTRY—Sinclair Lewis 
Min- 


—Harcourt Brace ($2.50). 
isters flayed. 


THE KING’s 


Libretto for 
opera.” 


HENCHMAN—Edna 
St. Vincent Millay—Harper ($2). 
“the greatest U. S. 


CHILDREN OF THE MorRNING—W. 
L. George—Putnam ($2). What 
became of 59 children on a desert 
island. 

Doomspay—Warwick Deeping— 
Knopf ($2.50). A Pandora of rural 


England. 


THE PLUTOCRAT—Booth Tarking- 


($2). An 


ton—Doubleday Page 
Illinois Caesar visits Carthage. 
THE SHOOTING 


Chekhov—David McKay 


only novel. 


TomMoRROW MoRNING—Anne Par- 
A mother’s 
sacrifices; tears, smiles, aspiration. 

SorRREL AND Son—Warwick Deep- 
How a son 


rish—Harper ($2). 


ing—Knopf ($2.50). 
justified his father’s confidence. 


East SIDE, WEST 
Riesenbere — Harcourt 


hattan, isle of psychlones. 


BLack SuHres—R. S. Thomas— 
Through Orien- 
tal scenes and sins to British re- 


Brentano’s ($2). 


spectability. 

Verse 
PERSONAE (Collected Poems)— 
Ezra Pound—Boni & Liveright 
($3.50). An esthetic outline of his- 


tory. 


*Real name: Alexei Maximovitch Pyeshkov, aged 59. 


Party—Anton 
($1.25). 
First English translation of his 


Sme—Felix 
Brace 
($2.50). Epical treatment of Man- 


Each 





Maxim Gorky.* 


Non-Fiction 
THE OUTLINE OF SANITY—Gil- 


bert Kieth Chesterton—Dodd Mead 
($2.50). Glorifying the individual. 


THE MYTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL— 
Charles W. Wood—John Day 
($2.50). Uncontroversial critique 
of the U. S. ego. 


MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOATIN’ — Her- 
bert and Edward Quick—Holt ($3). 
Vivid history of a colorful epoch. 


THE History oF ATLANTIS—Lew- 
is Spence—David McKay ($3.50). 
Fact and analogy about the mis- 
laid continent. 


HAWKERS AND WALKERS IN EAR- 
LY AMERICA—Richardson Wright— 


Lippincott ($4.50). A _ history of 
U. vagabond commerce, illus- 
trated. 


THE STorY OF PHILOSOPHY—Will 
Durant—Simon & Schuster ($5). 
The sages humanized, from Plato 
to John Dewey. 


THE GOLDEN Day—Lewis Mum- 
ford—Boni & Liveright ($2.50). 
Cultural history of the U. S. bot- 
tled in crystal. 





Biography 


NAPOLEON—Emil 
& Liveright ($3). 
or hyperbole. 


THE ROAD TO THE TEMPLE—Su- 
san Glaspell—Stokes ($3.50). Biog- 
raphy of the late George Cram 
Cook by Mrs. Cook. 


FRANZ Liszt (L’HOMME D’Am- 
ouR)—Guy de Pourtales—Translat- 
ed by Eleanor Stimson Brooks— 
Holt ($2.50). How European music 
turned romantic. 


Ludwig — Boni 
Without nimbus 


An or- 


phan of Nizhni-Novgorod, he was a cobbler’s helper, ship’s cook, 


gardener, baker, barrister’s secretary. 
Tramps, fires and social rebellion are his favor- 
iconoclasm. 


become an author. 
ite themes; idealistic 


Novelist Korolenko helped him 


Q Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 


readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any otlier, books. 


Inclose 


cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 





clerical creatures in Elmer Gantry 
are children of ideas and the ideas 
seem to have been whipped up out 
of unhappy memories of the Sauk 
Centre Sunday School, with all the 
panicky fury of a believer’s wres- 
tling with Doubt. This wrestling 
has cost the Castigator iil nature, 
megalomania, nervous breakdowns 
and the creatures of his forced 
moods are far less credible, as con- 
temporary humanity, than Ho- 
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garth’s Gin Alleyites, Swift’s 
Anglo-Lilliputs or even Dante’s 
infernals. As literature Elmer Gan- 
try is compelling and permanent. 
but only for its violent virtuosity. 

The dogmas of Fundamentalism 
are battered unmercifully through- 
out Elmer Gantry. The Castigator 
props them up and knocks them 
down with tremendous gusto, con- 
centrating on oldtime Hell, Jonah, 
infant damnation, the Virgin Birth 


89 
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and a surly Jehovah. He goes so 
far as to let his spokesman criticize 
Christ for inconsistency and for 
overlooking sanitation. The spokes- 
man (Frank Shallard) has faith 
of a variety too subtle for what 
the Castigator’s friends call the 
“booboisie.” Yet few of the latter 
will proclaim the Castigator, for 
his cerebral snobbery, what a pap- 
ist in Elmer Gantry calls Frank 
Shallard: “Worse than a murder- 
er.” The Castigator’s rabid the- 
ophobia is its own antidote. His 
bolts, loosed wildly, fly wide. 

The Author. The sea, wise men 
have observed, is the great civil- 
izer. Sinclair Lewis was born in 
Minnesota. He began, during his 
newsgathering, as a romantic; 
hence Carol Kennicott, Leora Tozer, 
Sharon Falconer. His style has 


never transcended the monotonous, 


- pewspenge SS) 
\ Night life killed by 


we 


QUESTION BOOK 


The world and his Q 
wife are staying . 
home nights to 

test their informa- 

tion. 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 
{$1.60} 


THE VIKING PRESS 


. 
‘ 


"LIFE 
CHANGERS” 


as 


Harold Begbie 


(English Journalist) 


sees the work 


of 
Frank N. D. Buchman 


The book is a revelation of a mirac- 
ulous force within us which will 
save us from the dangers of present 
moral chaos. 


$1.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York London 





sardonic reportorial parenthesis, 
but he has transcended the roman- 
tic. He has flowered bitterly as a 
gopher-village agitatdr, a born mal- 
content, a flaying man, a_ per- 
fectionist. His books betray a 
self-tortured spirit too coarse- 
ly active for _ tolerance (he 
begged God to strike him dead in a 
Missouri pulpit), too weak for si- 
lence (he lets an Elmer Gantry 
character dislike Main Street, then 
stabs him), too solemn for sports- 
manship or humor (of which he 
has some, vide “a beard like a bath 
sponge,” a bartender erying 
“Whoop!”). His latest lie-hunter, 
in an all-night argument, voices 
the whole Lewis diagnosis: “I shall 
never be content” and its excuse: 
“Isn’t it a good thing to have a 
few people who are always yam- 
mering?” 

The Castigator has lately been 
living and lionized in Washington, 
D. C., one cf the most curious men 
of his time. Unpleasant carnage 
and a drab anti-climax are in store 
if he plans to descend next upon 
the helpless politicians. 

Sinclair Lewis is 42, blond, 
spare, married. 


Donn Benchley 


Tue Map Lover—Richard Con- 
nell—Minton, Balch ($2). Be not 
dismayed if you hear that this 
book deals with the spendthrift 
son of an Irish-American pioneer 
in a city with slums and polo, like 
Toledo. Author Connell writes 
books on transatlantic steamers 
and French park benches. He 
knows no more about sons of Irish- 
American pioneers than he does 
about Mongolian law or any other 
dull literary subject. Author 
Connell is an Irish poet who was 
made cheerful by being born in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. With no sor- 
rows of Deirdre for ballast, his 
fancy flies off on such tangents as 
The Prince Has the Mumps, which 
is said to have tickled the imperial 
risibilities of George V. 

Connell characters, as_ perfect 
and unreal as fashion advertise- 
ments, achieve life by the sheer 
velocity of their improbable actions. 
The Prince re-appears in_ this 
novel precisely that way, deus ex 
machina. He modestly accepts a 
hand-knitted sweater from Hero 
Gerald Shannon, thereby enabling 
the latter to become a Self-Made 
Man and town-builder back in Ire- 
land, as broad Kevin Shannon, his 
father, haa been in the U. S. How 
might that be? By the same token 
that Gerald Shannon chances to 
hang his shoes on the chandelier 
and trousers in the tub, and to 
take a circus troupe to a senator’s 
party, and to sing Rocked in the 
Cradle with a freight-yard detec- 
tive, and to be very unwell on a 
mule-ship. Author Connell simply 
wants his hero to do those things 
and the hero does them with the 
utmost whimsical dispatch. 

There are some grand Irish moon- 
light and love talk in the last 
chapter too. Author Connell is a lit- 
erary first cousin of both Funny- 
man Robert Benchley and Rom- 
ancer Donn Byrne. 
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Twin-T wisting 


PHILOPENA—Henry Kitchell Web. 
ster—Bobbs Merrill ($2). Identi 
twin sisters are brought up sepa 
rately, differently. Ten months 
after Celia’s marriage, to which 
Cynthia could not go, she sends for 
Cynthia. Cynthia has no husband 
Celia’s husband is away. Will” 
Cynthia please be Celia, just for 
48 hours with no questions asked? 
It is very pressing. Very well, 
then. ... Next day Cynthia (now 
Celia) clutches her newspaper, 
Celia (now Cynthia) is in a hospi 
tal, seriously smashed, unconscious, 
Ambiguous encounters, a detective, 
a furtive maid, mesh Cynthia 
Celia in mystery. Apparently 
Celia-Cynthia is a criminal. Cyn. | 
thia-Celia slowly finds out what 
kind, at the same time falling in 
love with the returned husband, 
who is puzzled but suspects no sub. 
stitution. . . . Out of such stuff did 
Greek and Roman comedians fash- 
ion oldtime sidesplitters. Some 
times the situations were allowed 
to become broad. Author Webster, 
deft veteran, had ample ingenuity 
to twist his twins with the decorum 
and happy ending required of a 
first-rate American Magazine 
serial, 


Bedtime Stories 


THe WIND oF CoMPLICATION— 
Susan Ertz—Appleton ($2). Once 
upon a time one furnished 
one’s overnight guest with fiddlers 
to lull him to sleep. Now it is 
considered sufficient if guest-rooms 
contain a reachable reading-in-bed- 
lamp and, better than a novel, a 
book of short stories. The author 
of Madame Claire and After Noon 
now supplies a collection to which 
no hostess need hesitate to call 
attention before saying at the 
door, “Well, goodnight.” 

Miss Ertz will send people 
off to slee (but not before 
they firmly decide to go) with @ 
sense of emotional security and 
superiority. She is a knowing lady 
and very cool. Scarcely anyone 
can handle emotional characters 
with her legerity and yet not be 
trifling. Two of her lovely ladies, 
for example, tour France with 4 
charming philanderer. They find 
him out in time to save their 
friendship and in a manner that 
saves their self-respect. Yet just 
before the climax, tragedy im- 
pends. In another story, the mother 
of a grown dolt launches him on 
a literary career by publishing her 
own work under his name. The 
son’s character does not change, 
but the mother is much _ happier. 
Again: A  dullish Mr. Mellish, 
given to heroine-worship, is taught 
his wife’s heroism. An_ over-ilt 
tense beauty kiils two husbands 
with her love and ambition for 
them. ... The normal living piteh 
implied by Miss Ertz reminds one 
of Bertrand Russell’s “good life.” 
But just to show what she cal 
imagine, a horror story is also it 
cluded, blacker than bats, 
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